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ROOF 

Young thatcher’ s apprentice tells 
the CN about his work 


In the old days nearly every village had its thatcher, for 
ci well thatched roof will last up, to 50 years. Now the craft 
has dwindled sadly but the few who . still practise it are 
kept busy. Enterprising Billy Pepper, aged 16, has appren¬ 
ticed himself to a firm of thatchers in Huntingdonshire and 
here he tells his story, in his own words, about his work. 


'PjCEP in the heart of Huntingdon- 
shire I work for a small firm 
of thatchers, the Dodsons of 
King’s Ripton, the largest family 
firm of thatchers in the land. 

My boss, Mr. William Dodson, 
is sixty-four years old. He is 
n Master Thatcher—and well 
deserves this title with 50 years’ 
experience behind him. Helping 
him are his sons John, aged 29, 
Gordon, 27, Ralph, 25, Arthur, 21; 
and Malcolm, who is 13 and still 
at school, .. uses his spare time 
learning to thatch. 

I joined the firrh just a year ago. 
But it will be some time yet before 
1 am allowed to work on a roof. 
In the next few months I shall be 
trying to get the “feel” of the 
simple armoury of tools that a 
thatcher uses. But in the hands 
of a skilled artisan, these tools 
become alive.and produce results 


Billy pauses on the ladder 

that still astonish in this, 
mechanised age. 

I have spent many an hour 
watching the way Mr, Dodson 
grips the tools. These arc a car¬ 
penter’s mallet, trimming knife— 
an old scythe-blade, shears, and a 
leggett, used for beating the thatch 
tight. It took Mr. Dodson a couple 
•of years just to get the hang of 
those grips. 

Being Fenmcn, the Dodson 
thatchers naturally prefer working 
with Norfolk reed rather than 
straw. Reed lasts longer, is more 
readily manipulated, and looks 
belter when finished. However, 
straw has to be used for the roof 
ridge, as it lends itself to orna¬ 
mental work. Rye straw is the 
best to use because it is tough, and 
gives a good finish. 

I started work literally at the 
bottom of the ladder, carrying the 
bundles of thatch for the senior 


thatchers. For an average roof I 
will have to handle something like 
2000 bundles in the three weeks 
that the firm takes to thatch it. 
For the next few months I will do 
little else but prepare and carry 
the thatch. 

But even preparing calls for 
a fair amount of skill. The thatch 
is spread out on the ground, and 
dampened with water. A little 
more thatch is added every few 
minutes and watered. Then the 
thatch is turned and the process 
repeated. This is done to make 
it easy to lay. 

EFFFXT OF WEATHER 
On a damp day, my work is easy 
for the weather docs it for me. 
Indeed the weather plays a big 
part in regulating the speed of the 
thatching. Rain makes the thatch' 
sodden, wind blows it off the roof, 
frost frcc/.es the ^hatch, making it 
impossible to work. - 

Even when the weather is against 
us, wo still have plenty to do. 
Many hours are spent getting 
ready the pegs used for securing 
the thatch to the roof. Hazel is 
always used, because it is a supple 
wood and, grown in coppice, it 
■ provides the right size of stem. 

There’s even an art in pointing 
and bending the pegs, . A flick of 
the wrist, and the peg is bent hair¬ 
pin-fashion. But the art is to bend 
it without breaking the fibres or 
weakening the peg at a vital point. 

I shall have to master this be¬ 
fore actually starting thatching. 
And when 1 do, it will bo under 
close supervision, f shall prob¬ 
ably start on a barn roof, and 
graduate onto houses when 1 have 
shown my paces. 

TEN.IIOIJR BAY 
When a roof is finished—and a 
thatcher has been known to spend 
twelve months on one roof—there' 
comes the task of designing a suit¬ 
able ridge pattern. Many a thafehcr' 
believes that the artistry displayed 
in this stamps a man’s skill. 

Wo work a ten-hour day in 
summer and winter, with Saturday 
afternoons free. But even at week¬ 
ends, the conversation doesn’t, 
roam far away from thatching. 

But we arc earning a good living 
just with a few simple tools and 
a pair of hands. They are highly 
trained hands, however, and no 
machine will be able to replace 
their creative qualities. 

Some day, I hope to have hands 
like that. 


Something to 
kick about 

Tony Ingham, captain of 
Quocn’.s Park Rangers F.C., with 
to give his men a kick. 


KICK IN TIME 

A curious scene was witnessed 
in Birmingham the other day, when 
seven-year-old Robert Ridley 
vigorously kicked his way through 
a plasterboard wall whjlc a group 
of fire chiefs and Home Gllicc 
officials solemnly timed him with 
stopwatches. 

Robert was testing various types 
of escape hatches which arc to be 
placed between the attic walls of 
three-storey, back-to-back houses 
to enable a family trapped by fire 
at the top of such a house to 
escape into, the neighbouring 
house. 

The hatches have to be strong 
but of such material that even a 
child could break through it in a 
hurry. Hence the timing of 
Robert’s destructive kicking whicK 
resulted in a best time of 42 
seconds. , , ; , 


NO LIGHT MATTER 

Entering his new council flat at 
Portsmouth for the fust time, the 
tenant switched on the hall light— 
and found that a bedroom light 
came on instead. When ho went 
to the bedroom and tried the 
switch there he found that the 
bathroom light came on. Then ho 
tried the kitchen switch. The light 
in the lounge came on. 

The climax came when he put 
a bulb in the kitchen socket and 
discovered that no switch in the 
whole of the flat could turn it off. 


PROSPECTOR’S PROFIT 

Eight labourers and taxi-drivers 
at Mount Isa, Western Queensland, 
who spent their spare time pros- 
pcctingi, have sold a uranium claim 
they discovered for £250,000. 'It 
is one of the richest in Australia. 


GUASSIIOPPI’IIS WANXm 

A shopkeeper in Rhodes ad¬ 
vertised that he would pay 250 
drachmas for each grasshopper 
brought to his shop. Before long 
he was besieged by swarms of 
children from neighbouring vil¬ 
lages, all bearing handfuls of grass¬ 
hoppers. 

The grasshoppers, of which only 
male or “vocal” grasshoppers arc 
wanted, are sent .to a Swedish 
medical firm for the preparation 
of medicine. 
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GUATEMALA STARTS 
AGAIN 


C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

giNcn Spain relinquished her sovereignty of Guatemala over 
a century ago, the majority of the Presidents of this 
Centra! American Republic, little bigger than Ireland, have 
been violently ejected from-otriec and their governments over¬ 
thrown. Now Guatemala, under yet another government, is 
once again trying to recover from a revolution. 


SIX BELLS AT 
ST ANDREWS 

The six bells of the Chinch of 
St. Andrew Undershaft in the City 
of London arc being put back in 
their ancient tower at last. They , 
were removed for safety in the 
war. 

All were cast in the farhous 
Whitechapel Bell Foundry. Five 
of them were made in 1597 by 
Robert Mott, the first master of 
Ihe foundry, and the sixth • was 
made in tlie 17th century. The 
whole peal has just been cleaned 
and polished again where they 
were first made, nearly 360 years 
ago, and they are all still in good 
condition. 

The bell frame in the tower 
dales from the 15th and 16th cen¬ 
turies. It is not strong enough 
now to stand the strain of the 
bells being swung so they'are being 
chimed by means of a rope to etich 
clapper. 


BON VOYAGE 

Usually a bottle of wine is 
broken against the bows when a 
new ship is launched, but from 
America comes news that a bottle 
of medicine is to be used—in the 
hope of warding off the sea¬ 
sickness of future passengers! 

America is the land of original 
launching ceremonies. Ginger beer, 
treacle, and ice-cream have all 
been employed, Even at more con¬ 
ventional ceremonies Americans 
manage to make nows. At Balti¬ 
more a lady missed the bows with 
the bottle of wine. But ais the ship 
began moving, she seized - the 
bottle, dived into the water, and 
swam after the ship. 

On the Clyde, not long ago, a 
ship was named by a rose- 
garlanded Asian, who shied a coco¬ 
nut at it; and another vessel from 
the same yard took the water to 
the sound of exploding fireworks. 
A cage of birds was opened at 
another launching; and in India 
doves were liberated as rice was 
poured over the bows. 

MISSION COMPLETED 

After his.aircraft made a'forced 
landing at Stcendcren, Holland, 
during the war, Richard Pape, of 
Bomber Command, was aided by 
two Dutchmen of the Resistance. 
At the time he was asked to deliver 
to the British Prime Minister three 
silver teaspoons bearing the coat 
of arms of Steenderen. 

But Mr. Pape had to leave the 
spoons behind when captured by 
the Germans and the two Dutch¬ 
men were shot. Then, this Febru¬ 
ary, he returned to Steenderen to 
lay a wreath and there he found 
the spoons again. 

Norv he has delivered them to 
Sir Winston Churchill, and his 
mission is compleled. 


Guatemala's chequered career 
and her difficulties have many 
features in common with those of 
her fellow republics of the Central 
Arncrican Isthmus. It would be a 
hopeful sign, therefore, for all of 
them' if Guatemala could settle 
down to peaceful progress. 

Certainly, this outcome would 
be preferred by the great m.ajority 
of Guatemala’s three million 
people, of whom over, half are 
Indians descended from the 
ancient Mayas. Picturesque and 
exciting though the history of their 
country has been, they would 
rather grow their bananas, produce 
coITce and chicle—u.scd in making 
chewing-gum—than continue their 
quite astonishing record of 
revolutions. 

CONPEDIinATION 

The need to fill the void left by 
the Spanish withdrawal in 1821 
was soon felt and Guatemala with 
several of the other Central 
American countries formerly 
under the Spanish Empire joined 
together in a confederation. But 
it only existed a short time. 

If it had lasted it might well 
have become the' United States of 
Central America, 

To this day the idea has not 
been entirely abandoned, and at 
various times Guatemala has 
keenly .supporled it. 

However, the very ideal of close 
collaboration and partnership has 
often caused trouble between tbc 
neighbouring slates of the Latin 
American Isthmus, Disputes arose 
about frontiers, and many wars 
followed between Guatemala and 
the countries on either side of her. 

Neverthless, between unrest, 
plots, and fighting, her inclination 
and that of the other republics has 
been to create ways by which a 
more friendly understanding can 
grow. 

POREICN LANDOWNER 

The situation is complicated Jby 
the fact that the biggest single 
landowner in ' the country is 
foreign — the United Fruit 
Company of Boston, U,S.A. 
Besides enormous banana planta¬ 
tions, it controls the main railways 
and the largest port, Puerto 
Barrios, on the Caribbean, 
Guatemala has always needed, 
and still needs, technical assistance 
to help' develop her natural 
resources. 

Bitterness and suspicions cannot 
be disarmed by revolution, but at 
least the possibilities of a less 
turbulent future arc now presented 
to Guatemala. 

If the present Government of 
the Republic can live up to 
promises of administrative reforms 
and economic development it 
might herald happier days for the 
wliole of Central America, 


The worlcl’s 
foo€l at 

The British Food Fair at. Lon¬ 
don’s Olympia, open until Sep¬ 
tember 18, shows that nice things 
to eat bring us all together in a- 
good humour. Even “Iron 
Curtain ’’ countries have sent- 
examples of their choicest fare. 

Russia, for instance, which has 
taken the largest floor space of 
any exhibitor, attractively presents 
an array of salmon, crab, caviar, 
and sturgeon. The Hungarians sing 
the praises of their red paprika, 
telling us that “its noble aroma, 
pleasant flavour, and mild 
piquancy combine to give blend to 
the very attributes you associate 
with the perfect spice.” One of 
Poland’s offerings is “Picrogi; 
Dumplings with mushroom /StiilT- 
ing.” 

FREE SAMPLES , 

But this great show is far from 
being an enviotis feast for the eye. 
Never before has its free sampling 
been on such a scale. It is 
estimated that at least two million 
free tit-bits of all kinds—ices, 
sweets, soups, and so on—will be 
given away during the eleven diiys 
of the Fair. 

The “Iron. Curtain ” countries 
will tempt the visitor with salami, 
tinned vegetables, “ Pufl'arina ” 
dough products, confectionery, 
ham, smoked beef, pork, bacon, 
eggs, and smoked salmon with 
lemon. 

Dutch girls in national cos¬ 
tume will invite the public to 
try their special new sausages. 
Australia intends to give away 
samples of eggs, butter, cheese, 
fruit juice, canned fruit, dried 
fruit, honey, jam, soups, and meats. 

INTEUNATIONAI, KITCHEN 

Other overseas countries ex¬ 
hibiting their specialities arc Italy, 
New Zealand, Northern Ireland, 
Spain, France, the Argentine, 
South Africa, Denmark, Eire, and 
Kenya, 

All this is healthy competition 
for the 142 British firms in the 
exhibition, whose food products 
in these ration-free days have a 
variety wide enough to satisfy the 
most exacting taste. 

We go abroad again, however, 
at the fascinating International 
Kitchen feature, promoted by the 
Gas Council, in which expert cooks 
from 19 countries will show us 
how they prepare favourite dishes. 

Admission to the British Food 
Fair is 2s. fid. for grown-ups and 
Is. 6d. for children until 5.30 p.m., 
after which it is Is. fid. for every¬ 
body. 


SHARKY WATERS 

Nets installed in the sea 300 
yards off the Durban beaches have 
caught more than 800 man-eating 
sharks, some nearly 17 ft. long. 
Thanks to the new netting system 
no bathers have been attacked by 
sharks for the past two years. 
Previous to this, bathers who ven¬ 
tured too far out were often 
attacked and there was a fatality 
every year. 



"News from 

FIRST POLICEWOMAN 
- Miss Kate Cooks, who has died 
in- Adelaide, Australia, at the age 
■ of 79, is thought to have been the 
world's first policewoman. She 
was appointed in 1915, and, \vas‘ 
principal of the women’s police of 
South ■ Australia for ' almost 20 
years, , 

The - most chiborato , Scythian 
grave ever found came to light by 
accident recently when a well was 
being dug in the ya,rd of a house 
at Melitopol, in the Ukraine. 
Believed to be the grave of a 
chieftain of the fourth century n.c.,- 
it contained over 1000 objects of 
gold and bronze. 

Norway's biggest trailing school 
for fishermen has been completed 
at Honningsvag at a , cost of 
£80,000,'a gift f.o.m the city of 
Oslo. 

THIRD TIME FIRST 

For the third year running 
Trevor Churchill won the cup for 
children under ten at the 
Pitminstcr Flower Show, Some;set. 

Curly kale plants grown by a 
householder at Auckland, New 
Zealand, reached a height of nine 
feet. Their owner had to use a 
step-ladder to pick the leaves. 

A team of British climbers from 
Loughborough College, Leicester¬ 
shire, has made the first, ascent of 
the 5000-fool Central Tromma 
Peak, in Ihe Lyngen Mountains of 
Arctic Norway. 


Everywhere \ 

The 23,000 people of Greenland 
have asked to be allowed to pay 
income tax. Though officially part 
of Denmark, the great Arctic 
island has hitherto had no direct 
taxes but the inhabitants feel they 
would now like to be treated like 
the rest of the Danish Kingdom. 

■ A woodpulping mill which will 
draw pure spring water from the 
millions of gallons daily pumped 
to waste to keep the Severn 
Tunnel dry, is to be built at Sud- 
brook, Monmouthshire. 

MOUNTAIN CHURCH 

A Fort William 'minister has 
proposed the erection of a small 
church half-way up Ben Nevis, 
built of the granite of the 
mountain, as a place of rest for 
climbers. 

The Auxiliary Fi.'c Service crew 
at Maltcrsey fire station, Notling- 
hamshirc, is made up entirely of 
seven brothers. , . : 

Tlic first radio beacon to be 
installed in a Scottish lighihouse is 
now at work at Bressay Light¬ 
house, near Lerwick. 

ANYTHING BUT BLACK 

Green, blue, brown, and grey 
boards arc being used instead of 
blackboards in a new school at 
Clifton, Nottingham. 

Railway lines 13-1- miles long, 
without - a single join, have been 
laid between Schwartaii and 
Neustadt, in Germany. 
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WS-HAT’S m 

1,000 Chocolate Prizes to be won! 
Imagine that two children have received a parcel which 
contains chocolates. Inside the p.irccl arc 5 Cadbury favour¬ 
ites. By reading the conversation between the two childrca 
can yon say what the parcel contains? Give the full name of 
the chocolate wherever you can. This is what yju hear the 
children saying: 


JOAN: ‘Oh! Bobby, here’s a 
bur of chocolate in a purple 
wrapper—isn’t it a good three- 
pennyworth ? ’ 

BOB: ‘Well, ifyou’rc going to 
claim that, Joan, I’ll have this 
purple and gold box of milk 
chocolates.’ 

JOAN : ‘Hey! Here are 6 more 
of those famous mil’it choco¬ 
lates—but they’re not in a box 
this time. Shall I break off a 
coffee creme for you ?’ 

BOB: ‘Notjustnowthankyou. 
There arc still two more surpri¬ 
ses for us. Look Joan, here’s 
a filled block in a cream and 
light-green wrapper. Mm! My 
favourite filling too — they used 
to call it “Marchpane” in olden 
times, you know.’ 

JOAN; ‘All right, professor! 
But what do you think of these 

©WATCH OUT next inoiUli for 
Cadbury Corner. There’s sonie- 
inoH(i) from Cadimrys. 


Cadbury chocolates — every 
one is wrapped in a bright 
paper or foil.* 

BOB; ‘Smashing!* 

JOAN: ‘Well, that’s the lot!,I 
wonder if all the other child¬ 
ren will guess what was in the 
parcel r 
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This Competition is open only to c:hih!ren under 16 living in Gt. Britain or N. Ireland TC 

idcicicicicikit'kicicfciciciciciciciciciK 



Wriic dozen the five anszvers in the 
order in vjhich they are mentioned, 
and send theniy together zvith your 
namey age and address and any 
Cadbury labcly to cadbuhvs, Dept. 
23 , BOURNVILLB, BIRMINGIIA.M, by 
September 30 th. The first i,oco 
correct sets of anszoers marked on 
that date will win a lovely Cadbury 
chocolate prize. 
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HUMMINGBIRD HIGHWAY In British Hon 
duras has been completed at a cost of <£521,000, 
Stretching 32J miles, from the head of Stann 
Creek Valley to Roaring Creek,, the road was cut 
through dense jungle and crosses 18 bridges 


A COALFIELD covering 600 
square miles tias been discovered | 
li in bushvcid country of the;; 
Waterberg district of Northern \ 
Transvaal -S'ce tiem f^olii/nns . I 


THREE.OIL- REFINERIES arc to be built ; 
in India—twoonTrombay Island. Bombay, ; 
and the third tit Visakhapatnam, on the i 
en-st coast Wfien in full production the ; 
refineries will produce 75,000 barrels of;; 
oil daily, about two-thirds of India’s present ■ 
needs, most of which has to be iniportcd 


SouthernAlps 


iNEW ZEALAND 


CluthaR.t 


LAKE HAWEA, in the Southern Alps of 
New Zealand, is to have its water love) 
raised 60 feet to provide more power for a 
hydro-electric project See news cohimris 
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m SEARCH OF THE 
WHOOPING CRANE 

Canadian naturalists believe 
they have discovered the secret 
nesting place of the whooping 
cranes. Only 24 of these rare birds 
are known to exist in the world. 

Every Spring the birds fly north 
from Texas to some hidden nesting 
ground which ornithologists have 
long sought in order to protect it, 
and to save these biggest of North 
America’s birds from becoming 
extinct. Unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to follow the 
migrants in planes. 

Now it is thought they build 
their nests in Buflalo Park, which 
stretches , from Alberta into 
Canada’s. North West Territory. 
Six of them, including young ones, 
. have been seen there. 

The whooping crane is nearly 
five feet high, and has a wing span 
of over seven feet. It gets its 
name fiom its raucous call. 

See World Map 


LEARNING BEFORE 
CLIMBING 

Beginners in mountaineering arc 
to have a special course at the 
Manchester College of Commerce 
during this coming session. 

It has been arranged by the 
Mountaineering Association and 
llie, Manchester Education Com¬ 
mittee, and has the purpose of 
helping beginners to reduce the 
risks in first attempts at dlimbing, 
often so costly both of time and 
ef'ort in rescue work. In addition 
to classroom studies there will be 
map-reading exercises and practice 
rock climbs in Derbyshire. 


COALFIELD IN 
THE VELD 

The discovery of what is 
believed to be one of the world’s 
biggest coalfields has been an¬ 
nounced in South Africa. Cover¬ 
ing an area of some 600 square 
miles, the new coalfield is in the 
Waterberg district of Northern 
Transvaal, up till now the home of 
game and wild animals. 

Before the coal can be made 
use of a railway must be built and 
water supply provided. The water 
is there but every summer millions 
of gallons from the River Limpopo 
arc washed away and carried to 
the Indian Ocean. Now engineers 
arc surveying the area to investi¬ 
gate the possibility of building a 
dam. See World Map 


CABBAGE TEST FOR 
LEEDS 

The West Riding (Yorks) 
Regional Smoke Abatement Com¬ 
mittee has. made some interesting 
experiments to find the effect of 
soot. 

Ftvc beds of cabbages. were 
planted in differeht districts of 
Leeds last autumn. One of them, 
three miles north of the city, sur¬ 
vived the winter; another, one 
mile nearer the city centre, had a 
casualty rate of seven out of nine 
plants; and one mile nearbr the 
centre still only three lived until 
Christmas, and these succumbed 
by February. In the city itself all 
the cabbages died by the end of 
November, but those in the in¬ 
dustrial area of Hiiiislet, south of 
the River Aire, did not survive 
after the end of October. 


DAVID’S HOBBY IS 
BRASS RUBBING 

David Sheppard, 15-year-old 
schoolboy of Alcester Grammar 
School, has an unusual hobby— 
taking brass rubbings. His home 
at Wixford, near Alcester, is only 
a few yards from one of Warwick¬ 
shire’s finest brasses—-a 15th-. 
century brass over nine feet, long, 
with the clfigies of Thomas dc 
Crewe and his wife. 

His hobby began three years ago 
when an antiquarian called at his 
home for the church key. David 
went with him and saw how he 



David at work on a brass 


made a splendid picture simply by 
laying a sheet of white paper over 
the table tomb and rubbing it with 
black wax to show the brass 
image. 

Since' then he has made brass 
rubbings in other local churches 
—at Exhall, Wcllcsbourne Cough- 
ton, and Warwick—and one of his 
sets of Wixford rubbings is in 
Redditch School of Art. 


NEW'PLANNING FOR 
ADDIS ABABA 

This year over 1000 houses and 
business establishments have been 
demolished in Addis Ababa, 
capital of Ethiopia, to make way 
for. wider and new roads. 

The work is part of a two- 
year programme of replanning 
scheduled for completion in 
November of next year—the Silver 
Jubilee of Emperor Haile Selassie’s 
coronation. « 

The many fine new buildings 
being constructed include a new 
Imperial Palace, a Municipal 
Building, the city’s first university, 
a hospital, law courts, and a sports 
stadium. 

Much of the project is the work 
of Sir Patrick Abercrombie, the 
British town planning expert. 
Technicians and engineers include 
men from Russia, Greece, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and Yugoslavia. 

Addis Ababa means New 
Flower, a name which will be wcll- 
deserved within a very short time. 

See World Map 


500th GUIDE DOG 

Mr. Gordon Janes, a Mid- 
lander, is doing valuable work for 
the blind by breeding Alsatians for 
use as guide dogs, 

Mr. Janes, blind himself for 14 
years, recovered his sight after an 
operation, and in recognition of his 
own dog’s service started to breed 
guide dogs for other blind people. 

He makes no charge for his 
dogs, and now a great landmark 
has been accomplished in his 
career as a breeder for he has just 
passed on his 500th guide dog. 


RAISING A LAKE 

New Zealand engineers have a 
five-year-plan to raise the level of 
Lake Hawea . by 60 feet and 
control the flow of water for 
driving the turbines of the Rox¬ 
burgh hydro-electric project. Work 
has already .begun on the building 
of a dam. 

Hawea, in the Southern Alps, is 
20 miles long and one of the 
big lakes which feed the Clutha, 
largest river of New Zealand’s 
South Island. 

While New Zealanders will be 
glad to have more electricity they 
arc sorry to learn that the plans for 
raising the lake level also mean 
the flooding of thousands of acres 
of good sheep pasture along with 
four farm homesteads and many 
waterside summer cottages and 
camp sites. 

See World Map 


ON HOLIDAY WITH THE 
BLACKFELLOWS 

Scrambled turtle eggs, flying 
foxes, and stuffed wallabies were 
among the dishes served to an 
American judge who has been 
touring Australia’s Northern Terri¬ 
tory and sharing the life of the 
natives. 

He is Mr. Justice William O. 
Douglas of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, who arrived in the 
Dominion to give a series of 
lectures. But first he went otf into 
the wilds for a holiday. He spent 
five days on Melville Island, north 
of Darwin, where he attended an 
impressive Aboriginal death corro- 
borec, and went fishing, crabbing, 
and crocodile hunting with his 
dusky hosts. 
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CAMERA CORNER 

Coni inning our series of articles to help young photographers 
to get better results. 

24. Dovoloping and Printing (3) 


Tht Chlidrcns New>;t3at>er, September / J ^_/_95 4 

UW i'llE AIK—IJy Kriicst Tlioms^oii, our Radio anil T V CoircSpoiulcnt 

■ ■ TY' VISITS THE ‘ 
AIR DISPLAY 


JJnFOUE hanging up a film to dry 
it is best to soak it for two 
minutes in water with a few drops 
of WETTING AGENT added. 
This ensures more rapid and even 
drying and prevents water marks, 
which are permanent, uneven 
blobs. 

After drying, the film must be 
cut into individual negatives which 
are best stored in negative wallets. 
These are quite cheap and hold 
100 negatives in transparent num¬ 
bered envelopes. Besides protecting 
the negatives from scratches and 
fingermarks, any one is easily 
found from the index. 

DISH DEVELOPMENT 

Instead of using a tank, you can 
develop film in dishes. Three 
dishes arc used containing 
developer, rinse water, and fixer, 
and the film is dipped with the 
emulsion, or dull side, held in¬ 
wards while the hands are alter¬ 
nately raised and lowered to ensure 
even coverage of the film. .This 
method is rather tiring and .wash¬ 
ing must be carried out in a bowl 
of continually changing water. 

A little device is made that will 
fit into the plug-hole of any sink 
and turn it into quite an cfilcient 
washer. However, the sink must 
bo absolutely free of all grease 
and dirt and even then damage is 
likely to occur to the soft emulsion. 
Remember . that yoti must never 


touch the emulsion at any stage, 
for fingermarks are permanent. 

Dish development is only of use 
with Orthochromatic films, as 
Panchromatic must be developed 
in complete darkness. Ortho films 
arc unaffected by the colour red, 
and so a red S.NFELIGHT can be 
used. This is a piece of coloured 
glass placed over a lamp and is 
made with its-own lamphoitse, or 
as a cover for your room light. 
The light is quite bright, but you 
must be sure to follow the maker’s 
recommendations on lamp wattage 
and distance of use. 

Failure to do so will result in 
black “fog” on the film. 

W. i S. 


Eiitilusiust 



Fill, the ehimpanzee at the 
London Zoo, takes a snap 


It happened 
this week 

FIRE OF LONDON 

SEPTE.MBER 6, 1666. LON¬ 
DON—The great fue which has 
been burning continuously for 
four days is now being brought 
under control. Over 88 churches 
—including St. Paul’s—13,000 
houses, and 400 strcdls covering 
396 acres have been burnt out. 

Fortunately only eight persons 
have died in the fire, but over 
200,000 homeless people are en¬ 
camped in Islington and Highgatc. 

The fire began in a baker's house 
in Pudding Lane. It gutted an 
area from the Temple Church 
to the Tower. King Charles 
toured the burning city twice 
daily and has generously donated 
money to many of the victims. 

Many saved themselves and 
some of their goods by throwing- 
themselves from the windows of 
their blazing , houses into the 
Thames, where they were picked 
up by willing boatmen who con¬ 
stantly plied the river to assist all 
whom they could. 

LIFEDOAT HEROINE 

SEPTEMBER 7, 1838. BAM- 
BURGH—Amid raging seas at 
dawn today, Grace Darling, a 
young Northumberland heroine, 
helped to rescue nine survivors 
from the steamer Forfarshire 
which foundered amid dense fog 
!it 3 a.m. on Longstonc Rock, one 
of the Fame Islands. 

Although it seemed impossible 
for any small boat to survive the 
mountainous seas, Grace and her 
father, keeper of ’the lighthouse, 
battled their way to the wreck in 
a frail coble. 

They found the sole woman 
survivor with one child dead at 
her side and the other dying. 

Twenty-fotir of the 2.5 cabin 
passengers and ten of the crew 
were drowned. Eight members of 
the crew lowered themselves into 
an open boat and arc believed to 
bo heading' towards Shields. 

(In Irihiile to her heroism the 
Treosury iiwardetl £50 to Grace 
Daiiing and a piihlic subscriplion 
for her totalled £750. She died 
of tnhercnlosis on October 20, 
1842, and iim buried in Batnburgh 
churchyard.) 

BATTLE AT FLODDEN 

SEPTEMBER 9, 1513. FLOD¬ 
DEN—^Thc body of the defeated 
King Janies IV of Scotland is now 
being taken to London. He was 
killed in battle today against King 
Henry’s forces. 

Almost every Scottish family has 
suffered a bereavement in today’s 
bloody conflict, for 12 Scottish 
Earls, 13 Lords, and 10,000 men 
also lost their lives. 

The Scots fought bravely in 
their stockinged feet on the slip¬ 
pery turf, but defeat was in¬ 
evitable when King James foolishly 
omitted to take advantage of the 
excellent position in which his 
forces were originally disposed. 

Earlier in the day the Earl of 
Surrey, commanding the English 
army, complained to King James 
that the position taken up by the 
Scottish forces “was more like a 
fortress than a ground on which a 
fair battle could be waged.” 


T'’-DiVisioN cameramen at the 
Farnhorough Air Display on 
Saturday have their toughest 
assignment of the year—trying to 
keep their view-finders lined up 
on high-speed aircraft like the 
D.H. lit) and the Comets II and 
III zooming low over the airfield. 

The whol-e display will be tele¬ 
vised. Alan Chivers, who will 
direct the three cameras, is an old 
hand at the job but admits that 
it will not be easy. One camera 
will be perched on the roof of the 
Hying control-tower, one at ground 
level a few yards off the runway 
at the ■ point of touch-down 
(weather permitting), and the third 
on, the crest of the-hill to the west 
of the airfield. . ■ 

The T.V commentator will be 
Major Oliver Stewart; like . the 
cameramen,.he will have to work 


Jet goes to Mars 

Jp you missed the start of the new 
Journey Into Space last Mon¬ 
day, there is time to catch up at 
6 p.m, on Sunday, thanks to the 
decision to repeat each instalment. 

“Jet” (Andrew Faulds) is lead¬ 
ing an expedition to Mars from an 
advanced base on the Moon. 
Charles Chilton, the producer and 
author; has set the period at 1971, 
because that will be the next occa¬ 
sion, after 1956, when Mars *and 
the Earth arc nearest to each other. 

Cars on pai*a<le 

]KJoiouing, ancient and modern, 
is the theme in next Satur¬ 
day’s Out and About. The after¬ 
noon opens and closes, with 
commentaries on the R.A.C. 
Trophy race over the Dundrod 
Circuit in Northern Ireland. 

In between, by way of contrast, 
listencr.s will be taken to Good- 
wood for the last stages of the 
Anglo-American Vintage Car 
'Rally. 


Radio jugglery* 

Q-alu Pudrick, the B B C's 
Variety script-editor, has been 
telling me about the tricks he 
played with magnetic tape record¬ 
ing in programmes like his These 
Radio Times, which returns on 
September 19. By skilful dovetail¬ 
ing of separate recordings, the 
engineers make it appear that the 
stars arc all gathered together in 
the studio, whereas more often 
than not they never sec each other. 

One outstanding case of record¬ 
ing “jugglery,” he tells me, was 
when he had devised a ’comedy 
sketch bctwccit Vic Oliver and Ian 
Sadler. Vic was missing,' so the 
sketch was actually ■ recorded in 
his absence. Separate words and 
sentences from his previous record¬ 
ings were picked out aiid mixed 
with words spoken by Ian Sadler. 

When he heard it, Vic thought 
he had met his vocal “double.” 


Weekly Sportsview 

gpoRi.syiuw, Peter Dimmock’s 

T V programme which began 
as a try-oiit on alternate Thurs¬ 
days, has surprised the programme 
chiefs by coming near the top in 
viewers’ voting figures. As a result 
it is to be seen weekly from Sep¬ 
tember 9. 

“1 am more than pleased about 
this,” Peter Dimmock told me. 
“Wc knew that Thursday was a 
bad night because of the Sunday 
play repeat. Lots of viewers go 
to the pictures! But that was the 
only time the planners could spare 
us, so vve accepted the challenge.” 

The Jiimhos again 

'][’’iiAt respectable coUplc, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jumbo, will be back in 
Children’s T V next Monday, not 
forgetting the ubiquitous Splat, 
up to mischief as usual. 

Regimdd Jcft'rycs docs the draw 
ings, with George Murccll and 
June Ellis iii the title parts and 
Philip Broadloy as Splat. 



fast, matching his description with 
the speed of the planes. 



Return of the Appleyards 

Appleyards are going to sea. Kevin Sheldon is bringing back 
■ the famous Children’s TV family for what he calls an interim 
programme on September 16 (repeated on September 19), and it will 

involve a real trip to 
France. 

Douglas Muir (Mr.' 
Applcyard), ■- C n n-, 
stance Fraser, his 
wife, the children, 
and the rest ■' of the 
cast imist be ready 
to leave Southend 
Pier for Boidogne on 
the motor vessel 
DalVodil at 10 a.m, 
on Saturday. 

While on thcii 
outward and home-' 
ward voyages they 
will be filmed in 
scenes on deck as a 
more or less typical 
family on an excur¬ 
sion to France for the 
day. 

The Appleyards in 
luancc will be a cur¬ 
tain-raiser for a new 
Roanic Grant (Robert Dickens), with Toiiiniy (Derek series starting in 
Rowe) anil Margaret Applcyard (Pat Fryer) October. 


Imm . 
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Scotland's Air Ambulance 


^OMR 150 miles north-west of 
Glasgow lie the gale-swept 
islands of the Outer Hebrides. Life 
is usually hard for the tough, 
Gaelic-speaking crofters and 
fishermen and their families who 
inhabit the isles, but happily one 
of their gravest concerns is now a 
thing of the past. 

There arc no hospitals in the 
islands, merely a small number of 
doctors and nurses, and in the past 
treatment for a serious illness or 
injury meant a long journey to the 
mainland by boat. 

Nowadays it is a different story. 
Within four hours of the local 


doctor examining a patient, the 
person can be collected by air 
ambulance and placed in a bed in 
the Glasgow .Southern General 
Hospital. 

Typical of the emergency calls 
answered by the British European 
Airways Air ’ Ambulance Service 
was one from Dr. MacKinven, of 
Barra, who phoned the Movement 
Control at Renfrew Airport, 
requesting transport for a little girl 
who had fallen from a rock' and 
broken her leg. 

Within a few minutes of the call 
being received, the duty ambulance 
crew had checked on the weather. 



A little girl with a broken leg is tended by the doctor on Barra 




After a call by the doctor, a mirsc is called to Rciitrcw Airport 


consulted the tide-tables to see if 
the plane could land on the beach, 
and sent a fast car to the hospital 
to pick up a nurse. 

Soon, the plane—an elderly, but 
extremely reliable D, H. Rapidc 
which can land in th(^ smallest of 
ar»fts;—was battling its way out to 
the island against the fierce winds 
of the Atlantic. 

After touching down, the plane 
taxied towards the lorry on which 
the patient had been transported 
from the centre of the island. A 
few moments elapsed while the 
patient was transferred to the air¬ 
craft, and soon it was winging its 
way back to Renfrew. 

Over the sea the radio officer 
called up the airfield giving the 
estimated time of arrival, and on 
landing an ambulance raced to 
meet the aircraft and whisked the 
patient away to hospital. 

HERO OF MERCY MISSI01V.S 

For 48-ycar-okl Captain David 
Barclay, head of the Air Am¬ 
bulance Flight, and hero of a 
thousand similar mercy missions 
made in all weathers and at all 
hours of the day and night, such 
a flight is routine. Awarded the 
O.B.E. for his work with the flight. 
Captain Barclay is the only pilot 
permitted to land at many of 
the storm-bound islands, where 
“pocket handkerchief ” size emer¬ 
gency airstrips arc considered far 
too dangerous for normal use. 

Started in 1933 by Midland and 
Scottish Air Services, and con¬ 
tinued by B.E.A., the Air Ambu¬ 
lance Service now carries upwards 
of 300 cases every year. Count¬ 
less lives have been saved by the 
s rvicc, and reassured by the knovr- 
ledge that Glasgow or Aberdeen 
hospitals arc now only two or 
three hours away, the thought of 
serious illness no longer presents 
any terror to the islanders. 

It is not without considerable 
pride that they refer to “our 
ambulance service,’’ and the iletci- 
minod little band of airmen who, 
ready to fly to their aid at a 
moment’s notice, make it po.rsible. 





The Air Aiiibulaiice lands at Barra and taxics toward the lorry on wbicb the little girl lies 



The nurse leaves the plane to see the patient 


The little girl is placed on a stretcher and taken to the plane 




Before taking o|T, she is made coinfortablc 










Ihe Air Ambulance takes off for Renfrew Airport—and the hospital 
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SINGING IN 


THE RAIN 


A 


s long as there have been 
bad summers there have 
been people who could find 
a reason for them—reasons 
other than those put forward 
by the meteorologists. 

Gunfire during the First 
World War, railway engines 
blowing oif steam into the air, 
broadcasting, vapour trails, 
atom bombs—all have been 
suggested at various times as 
provoking bad weather. 

But whatever the cause of 
this year’s bad weather the 
young people of Britain have 
not been depressed by it. It 
takes more than rain to 
dampen their spirits and pre¬ 
vent them from making the 
best of their holidays. 

Most of them have enjoyed 
their camping, hiking, and 
touring as usual—singing in 
the rain rather than worrying 
about what caused it. 




SEEDS OF KINDNESS 

A ONE-MAN hclp-lhc-hungry 
^ campaign, started by an 
American engineer, Mr. Patrick 
Mozicr, has acliicvcd encourag¬ 
ing results. Recently he sailed 
for the Far East with 50,000 
packages of vegetable seeds 
which he v/ill distribute in 
Korea, India, the Philippines, 
the Near East, and North Africa. 

lie was prompted to start this 
work by seeing a little girl col¬ 
lapse with hunger at Ptisan in 
Korea two years ago. When his 
ship rettirned to .San Francisco 
he used his savings of 1500 
dollars to buy seeds, and dis¬ 
tributed them during his next 
voyage. 

His friends later contributed 
money, and dtiring the past two 
years he has given away 500,000 
packages of seeds. 




y \ 



GIFT FOR A GIFT 

J^iiPERS living on a small 
Caribbean island were 
among the people examined 
during an anti-tuberculosis 
campaign carried out by the 
World Health Organisation 
and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (Unieef). 

The doctor in charge told 
them that the money given 
by Unieef came not only 
from Governments but from 
ordinary people, including 
schoolchildren all over the 
world. 

The lepers were so im¬ 
pressed by this fact that they 
made a collection among 
themselves and handed it to 
the doctor, asking him to send 
it to tJnicef. 

Even in their own great 
ainictibn they were conscious 
of the need of others. 


Think on These Things 

y^NCE Jesus had to make an 
important decision. He was 
going to choose His twelve 
apostles. Mueh depended upon 
the choiee, for they were going 
to be His friends ; He was to 
leave them behind to carry on 
His work. 

Before Jesus made His choice 
He prayed, “and continued all 
night in prayer to God ’’ (.St. 
Luke 6, 12). The next day He 
named twelve as His apostles. 

There come times in life when 
we have to make important 
decisions anti choices. Like 
.lesus we should first pray about 
them, putting the matter with 
humble faith in God’s hands, ask¬ 
ing for His guidance.' O. R. C. 


NIGHTFALL 

''UnE sun descending in the 
west, 

The evening star does shine ; 
The birds arc silent in their nest, 
And I must seek for mine. 

The moon, like a flower. 

In heaven’s high bovver. 

With silent delight 

Sits and smiles on the night. 

Farewell, green fields and happy 
grove. 

Where flocks have took delight: 
Where lambs have nibbled, silent 
moves 

The feet of angels bright; 
Unseen they pour blessing 
And joy without ceasing 
On each bud and blossom 
On each sleeping bosom. 

William lilakc 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Some people think nothing of 
getting up at dawn. Never even 
think of it. 

A hen roosting on a railway 
engine travelled 20 miles, unhurt, 
the next day. Ovcrslceiicr. 

Children on holiday cat too 
much sticky food. And stick to 
Ihcir diet. 

It is said that some housewives 
use buckets and bath-tubs for 
making marmalade. Oranges are 
preferable. 



Furllici” outlook 
uiisctllcd 

This story about a naval officer 
who made an error in naviga¬ 
tion tens fi)ld by the chairman 
of the Humber Conservancy 
Board during a hmch given in 
honour of the Commander-in- 
Cliief, The Note, Admiral Sir 
Geoffrey Nigel Oliver. 

A destroycr’.s captain, hring- 
ing his ship to join the 
fleet, had great dilllcully in 
manoeuvring her into position. 
Eventually, to the horror of 
everyone, there was a collision 
with the Admiral’s flagship, 

A signal from the angry 
Admiral on the bridge ran, 
“And what do you propose to 
do now?’’ 

The destroyer’s captain had 
no doubts or hesitation. At 
once he signalled back the mes¬ 
sage; “Buy a farm.” 


Meet Mr ]:*ippiii 



PETEK PUCK 
- WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If acrokals are 
always doing 
good turns 

“Anytidng hew?" asked a cus¬ 
tomer at a Paris antique shop 
recently. Not if the dealer was 
honest. 

A naturalist asks what brings .a 
bat out ill the middle of the day. 
Generally the next man in. 




This apple — one complete, 
whole fruit—was picked by a 
C N reader. Aim Flowers, in a 
garden at Ilaycs, Middlesex. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children’s Newspaper, 
September 13, 1924 
'T'lin idea of sending a rocket 
'*■ to the Moon, conceived by 
Professor Goddard, of Clark 
University, U.S.A., has elicited 
the assistance of the Smithsonian 
Instittition, one of the greatest 
scientific institutions in , the 
world, and, as wc have already 
noted, the professor hopes 
actually to make an attempt to 
lire his giant rocket during, the 
present summer. 

But more serious still arc the 
ideas of a German scientist, 
Hcrm.Tiin Oberth, who has de¬ 
vised a rocket weighing 400 tons, 
which would start oil from the 
Earth with a speed of six and a 
half miles a second, driven by 
alcohol and hydrogen. It would 
be able to carry two persons (if 
two were willing to go), and 
would cost fifty Ihousantl pounds 
to make. 


IDEAL HOME, 1964 

G'iie sort of gadgets vve may 
expect ten years hence were 
shown in New York recently in 
a model of'the American Home 
of 1964. 

They included kitchen laps 
giving hot coffee, soda water, or 
iced water. In its living-room 
was a floor on a turntable which 
swung round to enable a tele¬ 
vision viewer to sec llic screen 
without moving! 

Among other amenities were 
three-inch T V “eyes ”, enabling 
the liouscwife to see what her 
children are doing in the garden, 
or who is at the front door. No 
doubt a loudspeaker would bo 
installed to relay “Slop it” or 
“ Not today, thank you.” 

J'his shape of tilings to come 
has doubtless intrigued young 
Americans, but as they will be 
grown lip bcfoie it comc.s, they 
arc more likely to be harassed 
guardians of the gadgets than 
delighted players-with them. 


Money back 

The following story is given 
by courtesy of the Post Office 
Magazine. 

An old Malay, a person of im- 

^ poi'tancc in his village, was 
asked by an official in a travel¬ 
ling van to place his savings in 
the Post Office to give a lead to 
the others. 

After a long discus.sion he did 
so; but ' reluctantly, and no 
sooner had the oflicial driven 
away than ho was bitterly 
remorseful. 

For a whole month he believed 
he had lost his money for ever. 
Then the van returned, and he 
could liardly believe his eyes ; 
he rushed to it and drew out all 
his savings, marvelling that they 
were all there. 

But two minutes before the 
Post Ollicc van left, he put all 
his savings back again. The 
“government post,” he said, had 
given proof that it would hand 
back his money, so he now had 
faith in it! 


THEY SAY . . . 

An honest day’s work is the 
God-ordained duty of every 
man. Canon Alan Richardson 

“Dritain is enjoying a period o£ 
pro.sperity . . . Employment 
has increased, and people are 
saving and speading more. 

London coirespondent of 
The New York Times 

Tt is not too much to say that 
atomic energy ofi’ers one of 
the safest of industrial employ¬ 
ments. 

Atoinic Energy 'Aiulwrily 

^Uiin word “foreigner” should 
-*■ no longer be used in refer¬ 
ence to our friends from'other 
countries. We are all becoming 
Europeans. 

Mr. Arthur IFoodhiirii, M.P. 

''Fur weather has been quite 
beautiful—this is such a 
soft rain. 

Dr. A. A. Cuhn\ 
a Soviet visitor to Britain 

''■UiiROUGH intercourse with 
Commilnist-dominaled lands, 
ideas and values cherished in 
free society would eventually 
seep through. But it would lake 
lime and patience. 

.Mrs. Roosevelt 


Out and About 

All the parent cuckoo.s had 
deserted us by about the 
middle of last month and gone 
to tropical parts, of Africa. All 
the young cuckoos, hatched and 
fed by other birds, are now 
moving south, and any day in 
the next two weeks they may 
start on the same long journey 
to a hotter clime. 

They have no help from their 
parents, nor from the small 
foster-parents who brought them 
up, and most of whom remain 
with us through the cold days 
of winter. 

Though with luck some of 
these adventurous youngsters 
may be seen departing, we shall 
not hear any more cuckoo song 
from them until they return 
next Spring. C. D. D. 


JVST AN IDEA 
As Samuel Smiles wrote: The 
shortest way to do many things 
is to do only one thing at once. 


A MEMORY 

^NE lovely name adorns my 
song. 

And, dwelling in the heart, 

For ever falters at the tongue, 
And trembles to depart. 

Waiter Savage Landor 


liiii 

If# 


wiilfflii 


THINK FOR YOURSELF 
■^Tou may derive thoughts from 
^ others; your way of think¬ 
ing and the mouki in which your 
thoughts are cast, must be your 
own. Charles Lamb 
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uid-’vvorld Uilwyn, 
Herefordshire 
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. BRITAIN’S AIRCRAFT 
ON SHOW 


Islet of romance and mystery 



Picturesque St. Michael’s Mount 


Farnboroiign, Hants, is once 
‘again the focal point of the world 
of aviation. Tliis week thousands 
of experts from ail parts of the 
globe will be gathered there to 
see the annual flying display and 
exhibition of the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors. 

Some measure of the importance 
attached to the display can he 
judged from the fact that the 
number of overseas visitors has in¬ 
creased five-fold since 1949. 

This year no fewer than 281 
members of the Society arc dis¬ 
playing their products, ranging in 
size from the huge 140-foot-span 


Bristol Britannia, to tiny radar sets 
used to guide jet fighters back to 
their home airfields. , 

There will be special interest in 
the Folland Midge lightweight 
fighter. The Midge is the first 
prototype of the Folland Gnat, 
but whereas the Midge is powered 
by a 1640-lb. thrust Viper turbo¬ 
jet, the Gnat will have a Bristol 
Orpheus of thrice that power and 
be capable of supersonic speeds. 

Mr. W. E. W. Fetter, designer 
of the Canberra, who is now 
responsible for these remarkable 
21-foot-span lightweight fighters, 
claims that five Gnats can be built 
in the same number of man-hours 
required for one standard fighter. 
Totally equipped, eaeh costs only 
one-quarter of the price of most 
jet fighters in current use. 

Other highlights in the display 
of military aircraft will be demon¬ 
strations of high-speed acrobatics 
by five Gloster Javelin delta-wing 
jet fighters, fly-pasts by the Vulcan, 
Victor, and Valiant, and a new 
version of the Canberra. 

CIVIL AIRLINERS 

On the civil side the Britannia 
Comet III, and the Viscount will 
represent the latest development 
in long and medium range high¬ 
speed airliners. Bfitannias -have 
been ordered for work in Australia 
and Canada as well as by B.O.A.C., 
while the new American order for 
40 Viscounts (making a tothl of 
150 on order by various airlines 
all told), is . not only the largest 
single sale ever made of a British 
airliner, but is also the largest 
single dollar export order placed 
with a British firm in any industry 
since the war. 

Britain’s nevy jet engines will be 
there, too, among them the Dc 
Havilland .Gyron, said to produce 
15,000 lbs. of thrust. . - 

. Transports and light' planes will 
be there and also a large selection 
of hovcrplancs that should suit all 
■—from the potential operators of 


air^bus services to those who 
would like a helicopter capable 
of landing in their back garden. 

This year the value of airliners 
alone that will be produced in 
Britain amounts to £24,000,000, 
and a major part of this sum is 
made up by export orders. At 
Farnborough relatively little buy¬ 
ing is done, for the display is in¬ 
tended primarily as the industry’s 
“shop window.” 

But there is little doubt that 
once again it will result in many 
orders for Britain’s plane manu¬ 
facturers, of whose achievements 
in recent years we may feel proud. 


SPY story is nearly always 
exciting, and the one in the 
new film Betrayed offers plenty 
of thrills. It begins in 1943, in the 
last war, when Holland was 
occupied by the Germans. 

Colonel Deventer (Clark Gable), 
is a Dutch secret agent working 
for the Allies there. Lana Turner 
takes the part of another Dutch 
agent, who is dropped by para¬ 
chute to work with a dashing 
Resistance loader known as The 
Scarf (Victor Mature). Ho prefers 
to work on his own, and her job 
is to get him to take orders from 
headquarters in England and to 
make his raids on the.Germans 
wljcn and where they will do most 
good for the Allied cause. 

There are exciting ch.n.scs, 
captures, and escapes, and interest¬ 
ing glimpses of the way spies were 
trained in this , country. The 


The greater part of the rock and 
castle of St. Michael’s Mount, 
near Penzance, has been . given, 
with an endowment, to the 
National Trust by Lord St. Levan, 
whose family have owned it for 
nearly 300 years. It thus becomes 
the property and the responsibility 
. of the nation. 

Every visitor to Cornwall’s west 
coast has gazed at this 200-foot 
pyramid of rock, crowned . by a 
castle, which rises from the sea 
some 500 yards from the shore, to 
which it is joined by a narrow 
causeway uncovered at low tide. 

lUDDEN IN THE MIST 

The “guarded mount,” as Milton 
called it, can be seen from every 
promontory in the curve of 
Moun.t’s Bay. Sometimes it is like 
a faint shadow; sometimes white 
in the sun, at times it darkens 
under a passing cloud, but always, 
unless hidden in the sca-misi, it 
wears a mantle of romance and 
mystery. 

This islet of 21 acres and only 
about, a mile round at sea level, 
has traditions . reaching back be¬ 
yond history. Joseph of Arimathca 
is said to have come to it with 
Phoenician traders who bought 
tin from the Cornishmen. St. 


climax is concerned with the 
famous British airborne attack on 
Arnhem, which took place in 
.September 1944. 

’’J'lii' latest of the films about 
adventure in the time of King 
Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table is called The Black 
Knight. Like the others, it is in 
colour, and it seems to have as 
much action as all of them put 
together. 

This time the hero is a young 
swordsmith named John (Alan 
l.add). We first sec him as he is 
making a sword in the Earl of 
Yconil’s castle, far away from 
King Arthur’s castle at Camclot. 
Soon there is a murderous raid by 
a savage banti who wear the 
horned helmets of Vikings, and the 
castle is left a smoking ruin. 

This takes place just after John 


Michael is believed to have ap¬ 
peared here, making it a place of 
pilgrimage. 

Edward the Confessor founded 
its priory in the Itth century, 
attaching to it the similar Mont 
St. Michel in Normandy. 

The turbulent pageant of its 
later history began when Henry 
dc Pomeroy seized it for John 
during the absence -abroad of 
Richard Cocur-dc-Lion. 

In the Wars of the Roses,'Lan¬ 
castrians- gained entrance to the 
priory as pilgrims, and raised- the 
red rose .standard of Lancaster. 
Sir John Artindcll, a man of im¬ 
mense stattire, was sent against 
them and was killed in a .skirmish 
on the sands. Bones discovered 


love the Earl's beautiful datightcr 
—who is unaware of the reason 
for his banishment, and thinks he 
has fled in fear of the raiders. 

It is not long before we find 
that the raiders vvho seem to bo 
Vikings arc really disguised 
Saracens and men from the 
Cornish court of the villainous 
King Mark, who means to usurp 
King Arthur’s throne and restore 
the old Druids’ religion in place of 
Christianity. 

Suspecting this, the young 
swordsmith goes to warn King 
Arthur, but no one will believe 
him at first. However, he is 
allowed to stay, and becomes 
The Black Knight—with a fine 
black suit of armour he has made 
himself. 

After much jousting and fighting 
he proves his courage to the EarPs 
daughter and wins her at last. 

Another exciting new film is 
called Apache. It is based on 
the true story of an Apache Indian 
named Massai, one of the last 
bitter foes of the white man in 
America. 

The story begins in 1886, at the 
lime of the truce with the great 
Indian leader Geronimo. Massai 
(Burt'Lancaster) angrily refuses to 
recognise the truce, and is taken 
prisoner. But ho escapes, and after 
a time manages to make a home 
for himself and his wife in a 
lonely mountain valley. 

Unwillingly at first, he comes to 
realise that the right thing to do 
is not to fight the white man but 
try to live in peace with him. 
After ati exciting scene when ho 
battles with his pursuers (for at 
last they catch up with him) the 
film ends as he seems to have 
learned his lesson. 


in the vault of the chapel are 
thought to be his. 

The next intruder was welcomed 
by the Yorkist monks. He was 
Perkin Warbcck, come from Ire¬ 
land in a perilous attempt to 
wrest the crown from Henry VII. 
He left his wife, Katherine Gor¬ 
don, “the Fair Rose of Scotland,” 
at the Mount, and after his death 
at Tyburn, she was sent for by 
the king. We can imagine her 
coming unhappily down the hill, 
a captive, though in the end no 
harm befell her. 

In 1549 another Arundell led a 
Roman Catholic in.surreciion and, 
like Warbcck, died at Tyburn. In 
the Civil War a stout Cornishman, 
Sir Francis Basset, held St, 
Michael’s Mount for King Charles 
until ' lltc Rotmdhcad Colonel 
Hammond bombarded the strong¬ 
hold into surrender. 

The castle as we see it is much 
as it was rebuilt in the fotirtcenlh 
and fifteenth centuries. But we 
can still enter through a 13lh- 
ccnttiry doorway. Outside, wc find 
St. Miclvael’s Chair, a turret once 
used as a beacon for ships. There 
i.s an old story that whichever of 
a newly-married couple sits first 
in the “chair ” will be master of 
the house. 

BEAUTIFUL PAINTING,S 

Now, too, wc can visit the 
Chevy Chase dining-hall, once the 
monks’ refectory, and since famed 
for its 17th-century frieze of hunt¬ 
ing scenes, and we can admire the 
blue drawing-rooms, built where 
the monks used to kneel in their 
Lady Chapel. 

Lord St. Levan’s family, who 
will continue to live at St. 
Michael's Mount, have generously 
lent to the National Trust many 
of the beautiful things in these 
rooms, including paintings by the 
celebrated Cornish artist, John 
Opie. 

-All who value Britain’s treasures 
will rejoice that this fairy-tale 
castle is now safe in the keeping 
of the nation. 


LONG WALKS IN THE 
KITCHEN 

For 41 years an innkeeper at 
Bcauvvorth, near Winchester, has 
been treading an ancient water- 
wheel to draw buckets of water 
from a 300-foot well below his 
kitchen. 

He estimates that in this way he 
has “walked ” 3000 miles for water 
without leaving his kitchen. 

Now the inn is to have piped 
water. But the innkeeper says he 
will use the well occasionally, 
“for old times’ sake and because 
the w'ater is so pure.” 



Lana Turner learns bow to become a spy in (he lilni Betrayed 
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THE imim TOWER 
W DAGGER 

Art experts in Italy are alarmed 
at the news that the famous bell 
tower of Pisa Cathedral—known 
throughout the world as The Lean¬ 
ing Tower of Pisa—is still shifting 
on its foundations. 

This was discovered recently by 
a team of scientists who measured 
the incline of the tower with high 
precision instruments and found 
that it had moved 1.2 millimetres 
in the past 12 months. 

The tower was begun in 1174 
and started to lean just after the 
fourth of its six galleries had been 
completed. Ever since that time 
the tower has been sinking into 
the ground until today the top of 
the tovycr overhangs the base by 
nearly 14 feet. 

If it continues to sink at its 
present rate it is estimated that 
some 300 years hence the tower 
will completely collapse. , 
KEVOLUTIONAUY PLAN 

Several attempts have been made 
to prevent the tower from tilting 
farther, but none was successful. 
Now it is believed that only a 
completely revolutionary plan will 
save the tower—nothing less than 
to dismantle it, stone by stone, and 
then rebuild it on tlio same spot 
after the foundations have been 
made secure with a huge platform 
of reinforced concrete. 

The project would cost five mil¬ 
lion lira; and so far the Italian 
authorities have hesitated to grant 
the money. For, they say, when 
the tower is re-erected it will be 
straight; and who will want to 
come to Pisa to sec the famous 
Leaning Tower if it no longer leans? 


CAMme CHORISTERS 
Led by th.cir music master, 
chorisfers , of Chesterfield School 
recently spent a week camping in 
the Cathedral Hall, near Ripon 
Cathedral. 

They cooked their own meals 
there,-:' bedded themselves down, 
and looked after themselves in 
every way. The boys gave lip a 
week of their own holidays to 
depuli.se for the cathedral choir. 


Steps to 



Some . footballers 
stride s\viftly to 
fame. Others travel 
more steadily and 
arc better cfiiiippcd 
to bold the places 
they have won. 
Such a player isi 
Dennis Wilshaw. 


Sporting Fame © Dennis Wilshaw 



Wilshaw, a scboolinaslcr, 
was born at Stoke and 
joined Wolverhampton 
Wanderers as a youth. 
There was a hi" staff and 
the club decided lie would 
gain more experience if he 
was loaned to Third Divi¬ 
sion Walsall for a time. 


That Mew ForwacoV 
MeKydOOB, ISN'T he.5 



So it proved. In the 
Walsall forward line, wiLli 
Douglas Jiishmaii (later to 
win renown with Arsenal) 
as a colleague, Dennis soon 
won the admiration of all 
who saw him. He was 
lending goal-scorer in 
1946-17. 



Back to Wolverhampton in 
1918, he was tlirce years 
wirmiug a regular place in 
the .liCaguc team. Ilis 
steady rise was crowned 
with success last season, 
wlicn lie helped llic eliih 
to win the Cliampionship, 
lie also played for England, 


CAPTAIN BLIGH OF THE BOUNTY 


As ■ turbulent as the high seas 
themselves was the career of 
William llligh, born at Plymouth 
on ' September 9, -200 years ago. 
His command of the famous 
Bounty gave rise to a legend of 
arrogance and cruelty, but time 
has redeemed his reputation. 

Harsh indeed was Navy life 
when Wiljiam joined a sloop at 16. 
From bullcting Irish Sea patrols 
he moved to. the .West Indies. 
Captains spoke well of this pale- 
faced midshipman with a flair for 
navigation. 

In 1772 came a groat oppor¬ 
tunity. Planning his second South 
Seas exploration, the celebrated 
Captain Cook signed Rligh as 
sailing-master. 

As sccond-iu-command of a 
frigate, ho experienced naval action 
against Dutch mcn-o'-war and in 
Lord Howe's relict of Gibraltar. 
Seamen rc.spccted Bligh’s technical 
skill, but his zealous impatience 
angered many. For four years he 
commanded Jamaica merchant¬ 
men; then came another turning- 
point. The Admiralty were to ship 
breadfruit trees from Tahiti to the 
West Indies, as food for plantation 
slaves, and Bligh was- given com¬ 


mand of this mission and sailed 
in the Bounty in 1787. 

Bligh’s stern discipline caused 
muttcrings from Fletcher Christian, 
master’s mate, and many others. 
But their commander was in many 
ways ahead of his time: he had 
brought fruit juice to combat the 
dreaded 
scurvy and 
salt to keep 
nic'at eatable; 
and he divi¬ 
ded the ship’s 
watches into 
three, giving 
men more off- 
duty spells. 

B u t six 
months’ ease at Tahiti made the 
crew resentful of sharp commands 
or sarcasm, and 24 day.s after the 
Bounty left the island the historic 
muiiny occurred. ,On April 28, 
1789, Bligh, will) 18 othcr.s, was 
cast off in a 23-foot open launch, 
and were given only 150 lbs. of 
bread, 16 pieces of pork, some 
wine, rum, and 28 gallons of water. 
A map was denied them. 

With superb courage, Bligh set 
course ; for Timor, Dutch East 
Indies—3600 miles away. His 
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resourcefulness never failed, and 
with only an old alnianac, a watch 
which broke down, sextant—and 
his own remarkable memory—ho 
piloted the forsaken band to safety. 

Back home two and a lialf years 
after he had left England, Bligh 
again took a ship to Tahiti, and 
successfully conveyed breadfruit 
to Jamaica. Later he commanded 
warships at the battles of Camper- 
down and Copenhagen, being per¬ 
sonally thanked by Nelson. 

But he was to experience 
another mutiny. At 51 he became 
Governor of New South Wales, 
where by opposing heavy imports 
of spirits and by the abuse of con¬ 
vict labour, he vva.s deposed and 
imprisoned. When he was released 
in 1810 Bligh rclurncd to England 
and was given admiral’s rank. But 
hk active days were over,, and at 
63 he died in London. 

To his six dauglitcrs he was a 
fond father: to the world otitsidc 
he seemed a martinet. Had he 
made fewer demands upon others, 
this resolute sailormight have won 
a kinder fame,; ncvcrlheless, his 
wonderful voyage in,the Bounty's 
launch w'ill ,cvcr have a place in 
the annals of high endeavour. 
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SCAREEROWS RAVE 
TO RE CLEVER 

Automatic scarers which go off 
with a big bang have failed to 
frighten Wood-pigeons which in 
recent weeks have been raiding 
crops in farms and gardens in 
Kent. • The artful birds have 
learned to do their feeding betwceit 
bangs. 

For centuries farmers have been 
trying to find efTectivc ways of 
scaring birds away from their crops. 
Most birds now disregard the old- 
fashioned ragged dummies of the 
fields which were , once widely in 
use as scarecrows. They quickly 
discover they arc powerless. 

A good scarecrow should move 
with the slightest wind and if it 
makes some noiso-when moving so 
much the better. Bits of tin and 
glass or pieces of paper, suspended 
to swing in the wind, combine 
both noise and movement, but 
birds soon become contemptuous 
of them. 

TWO-FACED OWLS 

Two-faced aluminium owls 
proved effective scarers of starlings 
which had made themselves a 
nuisance in the town of Decatur, 
Illinois, a few years ago. 

A Lincolnshire farmer in 1934 
used stuffed model cats to frighten 
rooks off his ten-acre field. He 
moved them'about from time to 
time. The leaden figure of a man 
taking aim with a rifle scared birds 
from the grounds of a mansion at 
Bedingfield, Suffolk, for ,200 years. 
The figure, which weighed a ton, 
was known locally as “Squire 
Fleming.” 

Lotidspcakcrs have been tried as 
bird-scarors in ' Australia and 
elsewhere. To protect chcrric.s, 
peaches, and apples, a New Zea¬ 
land farmer' used machines to 
frighten away birds by causing 
frequent explosions of acetylene 
gas. 

In Victorian times boys were 
often employed by farmers to walk 
to and fro in the fields all day 
using clappers or shaking tin 
canisters filled with pebbles. When 
they were, about no birds dared to 
ahproach the crops. 


ELIZABETHAIV SEA-DOG—-new picture-story of the adventures of Sir Francis Drake (5) 



Though-it seemed the pinnaces had licen cap- 
tiu’cd, Drake realised that their frigate had not 
necessarily been found in its .hiding place idong 
the coast. He told the men to build a raft, and 
he and three others set out to try to reach the 
frigate and bring it to rescue the othcr.s. AVith 
water often up to their armpits, the four sailed 
some nine miles—and sighted their pinnaces 
which had not been captured after all ! 


In the pinnaces they sailed back and took off 
their comrades, then made for their frigate. Eater 
they shared the vast treasure erpially with their 
Huguenot friends, and parted company with 
llicin. Drake now needed another ship for the 
voyage home, and boldly sailed to Curlagciia, 
wlicrc a Spaui.sh fleet lay, to take one ! Not 
finding a vessel to bis fancy in the river, he 
withdre’iv and captured a suitable frigate outside. 


Before leaving for England, Drake rclurncd to the 
Darien coast and rewarded his Cimaronn allies. 
Then, his two ships laden with gold and silver, he 
crossed the Atlantic in less llian 23 days and 
reached riymoulh on Sunday, August 9, 1573. 
The news of his arrival speedily cm[)licd the 
church ! But hi.s relnrn was a great ombarra.ss- 
ment to those stalesnicn \v’hu were trying to 
improve relations licLwecn England and Spain. 


His friends probably advised liiin to disappear 
for the time being. After serving in Ireland 
with llic Earl of Essex, he returned to England 
in 1576, wlicn animosity Iietwccn Spain and 
England had grown again. lie was introduced 
to Queen I'Jiijabelh by her Secretary, Sir Francis 
Walsingbanj. “Drake!” she declared, “I 
would gladly he revenged on the King of 
Spain for divers injuries I have received!” 


Will the Queen agree to Drake’s imaginative project? , Sec nc.vt'Tyeek’s instalment 
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MYSTERY ON THE MOOR 


Nes.sct and Lance Conway, on 
holiday in the West Country, 
meet the Young Squire, Clive 
Hendry, and tell lum of suspicions 
they have about an isolated house 
known as Twigg's Polly, Their 
suspicions are well founded, so 
Clive organises a party to assist 
the police in a raid on the house. 
As they do' so, there is an ex¬ 
plosion, and fire breaks out. 

14. I!n(l of Twigg’s Folly 

Tn no time at all, it seemed, 
flames were shooting out from 
every window iii that far wing and 
spreading down the main body of 
the building towards the near 
wing. 

Bruce had jumped to the 
ground. “Coinc on, quick,” he 
ordered. “Show me the way to 
Benedick’s quarters.” 

We dashed to the gateway and, 
as we shot past the men on guard 
there, heard one of them call out; 
“They’re in the bAg, sir. '.Message 
just come out.” ' 

By that time we were well across 
the lawn, running in the bright¬ 
ness of the gigantic torch that now 
lit the'Whole front of the build¬ 
ing. Wc could hear the crackling 
of the names as they licked up¬ 
wards at the chimneys, and the 
shattering of glass as the windows 
broke. 

“This way!” I yelled, and we 
dashed round the corner and came 
to the small oak door. 

Without hesitation, Bruce lifted 
his foot and drove it hard against 
the door, level with the latch. It 
burst open and he raced in, switch- 


m Youu mmm 

24. Smaller bulbs 

B urjt.'i for early Spring 
llowcring can now bo 
planted. As a change 
from tulips, daffodils, and 
hyacinths, here are a few 
other nowers which arc easy 
to grow and very lovely. 

Snowdrops will flower at 
a time of the year when there 
is very little else in the gar¬ 
den. Plant about 2 inches 
deep and 4 inches apart. 

The Snake’s Head Fritillary, 
with colours ranging from 
creamy white to dark purple, 
should be planted about 4 
inches, deep. 

The Muscari, or Grape 
Hyacinth, in white and, in 
many shades of blue, should 
bo planted 2 inches deep and 
4 inches apart. . 

Glory of the Snow, or 
Chionodoxa, flowers about 
the same time as the snow¬ 
drop and spreads rapidly. 
Plant 1 inch deep and 3 inches 
^ apart. 

The Dog’s Tooth 'Violet, or 
Erythronium, is a quaint little 
Bower which prefers a cool 
and shady corner. It grows 
about 6 inches high and 
should be planted about 6 
inches deep and 9 inches 
^ apart. 


by Garry Hogg^ 

ing on an electric torch as he did 
so. 

“Mr. Benedick! MR. BENE¬ 
DICK!!” we all yelled; and kept 
on yelling when wc came to the 
foot of a narrow staircase leading 
up, from the end of the stonc- 
llagged passage. “MR. BENE¬ 
DICK!!!” 

After what had seemed a never- 
ending climb,, wc came to a land¬ 
ing and saw Mr..Benedick standing 
there, in. an old overcoat. His 
fingers were to his lips and he was 
shaking his head, warningly. 

“Sh-s-sh!” he said. “Sh-s-sh! 
My sister has at last fallen asleep. 


BEGINNING NEXT WEEK 

The Island of 
the Gods 

by GEOFFREY TREASE 

who made a special journey 
to Greece to got first-hand 
knowledge of the setting of 
this exciting new story 


She has been so poojly all day. 
So poorly.”. And then, as though 
realising for the first time that 
something out of the ordinary was 
going on: “But what brings you 
here at this time of night, my 
dears? And who is this with yeti? 
I don’t think I remember-” 

rirucc took charge. “Sorry, Mr. 
Benedick. No time to waste. We 
have got to got you and your 
sister out of here, and quickly. 
Wake her up, will pou, please, and 
help her to get herself ready,” 

For a moment or two Mr. Bene¬ 
dick hesitated, puzzled. But some¬ 
thing in the urgency of Bruce’s 
voice must have made itself felt. 
And then Nessa took a hand. 
“Please DO hurry, Mr. Benedick,” 
she said. “It’s terribly important 
for us all to get away. Wc will 
explain it all as soon as wc can.” 

Round-up 

It .seemed an age before Mr. 
Benedick and Nessa, who had fol¬ 
lowed him into his sister’s room, 
appeared with the invalid; and 
another age before the five of us 
had reached the bottom of the 
staircase. It was comparatively 
quiet outside, now. Wc heard car 
doors slam and an engine start up. 
Lights flashed as vehicles were 
manoeuvred and turned round, to 
face dovm the track, 

“Got the lot, sir,” said a burly 
police-sergeant in the gateway, 
recognising Bruce in the harsh 
light of a pair of powerful head¬ 
lamps. “A nice little haul, 1 may 
say.” 

Bruce nodded. The one thing 
ho was concerned with at the 
moment was to get Mr. Benedick 
and his sister, wrapped like mum¬ 
mies in overcoats and rugs, into 
one or other .of tlie vehicles and 
well away from Twigg’s Folly. 

Clive appeared, rubbing his 
hands. “Everything has gone like 


clockwork,” he said gleefully. 
“Hallo, two new faces?” 

“Can wc rc-organisc the return 
transport,” Bruce asked, “and take 
Mr. and Miss Beiiedick along with 
us?” 

“Easy. Do it right away,” was 
the answer. 

And so, much more comfortably 
and leisurely than wc had climbed 
the track from Lincombe, wc re¬ 
turned in our land-rover: Bruce at 
the wheel, with Mr. Benedick and 
his sister and Nessa and me all 
huddled close together. 

I looked back several limes be¬ 
fore the dip of the track hid it 
from view, and watclicd the flames 
soaring up from Twigg’s Folly. 

At Hendry Hall 

“What about-?” Nessa be¬ 

gan, struck by an awful thought. 
But Bruce intercepted it. “ A 
bunch of men are at work salvag¬ 
ing the contents of your wing, Mr. 
Benedick, so don’t worry.” 

Wc went gaily on our way to 
Hendry Hall. 

Lights were ablaze up there and 
the squire was on tlic steps to greet 
us. “Come along in, all of you!” 
he called out. Clive’s mother took 
charge of Miss Benedick, announc¬ 
ing that she was putting her 
straight to bed, and the squire 
assembled us all round a huge 
table spread with a gorgeous meal. 

“A very nice, cosy little set¬ 
up, sir,” the officer in charge of 
the plain-clothes men said when, 
later, we gathered in the big lounge 
to hear the story pieced together at 
last. “Big-scale forgery. A 
modern printing-press, electric en¬ 
graving tools, a miniature electric 
furnace for melting down. All the 
works!” ■ 

“What were they forging, 
olficcr?” 

Cause of the fire 

“A little bit of everything likely 
to have value in—in certain 
qiuirtcrs. Bank notes. Treasury 
notes. Foreign currency. Pass¬ 
port pages. High denomination 
stamps. A bit of most things, in 
fact. A jrity the fire prevented 
our having a complete check-up.” 

“And what started the fire?” 

One of the electricity men 
answered this time. “They had 
run a cable in from the grid. A 
botched job, inside and out, 
though it served their purpose- 
up to a point! The transformer 
and wiring they had put in, 
though, would not take the load. 
And what with bare cables every¬ 
where-^-”, He whistled his pro¬ 

fessional horror. “ They arc 
lucky, perhaps, to have destroyed 
so much of the evidence against 
them, aren’t they?” 

“Wc have enough,” said the 
|)olicc oflicer. “ Two of the gang 
are wanted men, in addition to 
Sanderson and the doubb-crosser 
who was hiding in his caravan. 
There’s a twister, if you like! 
Slipping away on his own with 
some valuable stulf to do a private 
deal, no doubt.' Wc found it 
cached beneath a feather mattress. 
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BUBBL'y contains healthful, 

energizing glucose and sugar Anglo-Amsrican Chewing Gum I.imitcd 



Meccano models 

of modern design 


Meccano caters for that love of construc¬ 
tion and experiment which keeps boys 
happy for hours on end. There is no limit to 
the variety of working models of modern, 
design that any boy can build. Every 
Meccano mode! can be dismantled and 
rebuilt into something entirely different. 


Ask your local 
Meccano dealer for the 
fine new coloured folder 
telling all about the 
Meccano hobby — or 
write direct to 
Meccano Ltd., Binns 
Road, Liverpool 13 



MADE IN ENGLAND BY MECCANO LTD, 





























WRIGHT’S FAMOUS QUEENS PACKET 

10 STAMPS rnr r 
ILLUSTRATED r If til 

To clients RsUIng to boo 
oiir famous ‘Qtiality’ 
Approvals. Soucl 3il. 
(abroad 6d.) for our 
postage and list. I! 
you wish you may Jotu 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB." Year’s Sub. 1/*. 
You roo. Badge, Member¬ 
ship Card listing fine 
gifts. Approvals scat 
monthly. Please state If 
adult. (Monthly selections 
a spocinlity). Postal Seo. 
list. 1897. 

WniGHT'S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 40), 29 & 31 Palace Street, CANTEDDURY, Kent 
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To all who ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval, we will send ABSOLUTELY 
FREE this fine FIJI stamp. It is now obsolete, 
and as you can see depicts an Out-Rigger 
Native Canoe typical of these Pacific Islands. 
It will add to the interest of your very own 
collection. 

To obtain it, just ask to see a selection of 
Windsor Stamps On Approval and ask for 
our Free Fiji offer. Enclose i^d.for posting to you. 




WINDSOR STAMP CO. (DEPT. CN), UGKFIELD, SUSSEX 



Enormously nUractivo set oi OLYMPIC GAMES of 1952 , giant diamond-shapccl 
pictorials of MONACO. These magnificent, fascinating bl-colourcd stamps depict 
various hinds of sport. Brighten up your collection and be the envy of your friends 
by just sending 3 d, postage requesting our WORLD famous Approvals. lie sure 
to ask for our fully illustrated price list of sets and albums. ALL FREE. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (GN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


MEW! 

ZOO 

SET 



Showing— 

M a c e tloni .gn 

Pelican ; 

Bearded ICngle 
w i t Ii 7 ft 
wing span; 

E e r o c I 0 u s 
Forest Black 
B e 0 t J e , 

Bo tile first to liave this fine now 
21d. postage and aaU to see 





IWIfllUGOSl 



I« H I n DiK* 

set. ABSOLUTELY FREE! Just semi 
our STHULINU Dl.SCOUNT APPROVALS. 


Qtmn/i. Lancing, Sussex 


FREE 



TENNIS PLAYER 
DISCUS THROWER 
AND 
RUNNER 


This new San Marino Sports sec. including two large TRIANGULAR 
stamps, is absolutely FREE to all applicants for our pictorial Approvals. 
There Is sure to be a big,demand for these beautiful stamps, so write 
immediately enclosing 2}d. stamp for postage to : 

BERKELEY STAMP CO, (C.N.), 

NEWTON. WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 




fSRSA'r 

umram 
F^EE 

YOU MUST HAVE THESE FOR YOUR 
COLLECTION 

Send 3d. postage for a selection of stamps 
on Approval 


II Name.... 
I Address., 


AVON STAMPS (»... «1) LOWESTOFT 


SPORTS SHORTS 


Lewis Jones, who won many 

Welsh Rugby Union caps be¬ 
fore adopting the Rugby League 
code, set up a fine record during 
the recent British team’s tour of 
Australia. In the match against 
N.S.W. Southern Districts, at Can¬ 
berra, he scored 30 points, a record 
for any individual in a match in 
Australia; and throughout the tour 
he scored 264 points, the highest 
ever made by a touring Rugby 
League player in Australia. 

E O R O E 

T R J n c, 
from Vi’etoria, 

Australia, has 
just com¬ 
pleted h i s 
third full 
cricket season 
with North- 
ants, and has 
achieved the 
double of 
1000 runs and 
100 wickets 
for the third 
tipic, a won¬ 
derful performance. He was the 
only player to record the double 
last summer, and was first to do 
so this year. 

TEAM of South African school¬ 
boys from the Transvaal will 
soon begin a Rugby playing tour 
of Wales, and before they return 
home it is hoped that the boys will 
play a representative London 
Schools team at Richmond. A 
party of Transvaal boys toured 
Wales and the North Country three 
years ago. 

JJoBDY Stevens. 21 -year-old Essex 

all-round sportsman, was 
offered professional terms by three 
well-known London Soccer clubs. 
But he is also a very fine tabic 
tennis player, and realising that 
the two games might interfere with 
one another, he has decided to 
concentrate on table tennis. Having 
already obtained his Essex County 
colours, it is expected that he will 
soon play for England and follow- 
his Essex colleague, Johnny Leach, 
former world champion. 


j\^ucKLAND evidently believes in 
' looking far ahead, for this 
New Zealand city is seeking per¬ 
mission to stage the Olympic 
Games of 1972! 

q^liE Wardrop twins. Jack and 
Bert, will be among the 850 
competitors who will take part in 
the National swimming champion¬ 
ships at Blackpool next week. They 
returned from Michigan University 
recently, and by way of celebra¬ 
tion Jack set up a new British 
back-stroke record. 

J^Ai’iDi.Y coming to the fore as 
, one of our new steeplechase 
prospects is Eric Shirley of 
Finchley ' Harriers. Already a 
Middlesex cross-country champion 
and a good half-milcr, Eric took 
up steeplcchasing just for fun. 

LnR British Amateur Atliletic 
Board have presented John 
Landy, the Australian milcr, with 
a special plaque in recognition of 
his outstanding 'sportsmanship on 
and off the track. 

_/^LTiiouGii the tossing the caber 
' contest is a traditional Scot¬ 
tish event it was won at the 
Edinburgh Highland, Games by 
an American—Desmond Koch, a 
22-ycar-old weight and discus 
putter! 

Jimmie Tattersall, 14-ycar-old 
Dufiield boy, is making quite 
a name for himself in tennis circles. 
After winning the Derbyshire 
junior title, he went to Nottingham 
and won the Notts boys (under 15) 
championship, and the junior open 
title. In the same tournament the 
girls handicap (under 15) title was 
won by Carol Webb, of Notting¬ 
ham, who was playing in only her 
second tournament, and is only 12 
years old. 

"^^Tiien David Chapman, 17-ycar- 
old insurance clerk, won the 
Woodford Green A.C. three-mile 
championship in 14 mins. 24 secs,, 
he recorded the fastest time ever 
attained by a British boy of his 
age. 



MYSTERY ON THE MOOR 


Conlinued from ^ 

However, knowing Sanderson, 1 
would say this other man would 
have run into a packet of trouble 
even if we had not picked him up 
as wo did. Sanderson could double- 
cross, too. Has done, in fact, many 
times before. Sanderson would 
have a ' pretty shrewd notion of 
what the stull was worth to him, 
and would hold out for his share 
and a hit over, believe me.” Then, 
suddenly turning towards Ncssa 
and me, he looked keenly at us. 
“But for you two sharp-witted 
youngsters,” he ended, “we might 
have missed them altogether.” 

Ncssa and I went pink with con¬ 
fusion and did not know which 
way to turn. 

“Well, that is the end of Twigg's 
Eolly, I make no doubt,” said the 
squire. He turned to Mr. Bene¬ 
dick “1 understand the properly 
is yours, Mr. Benedick. So 1 sup¬ 
pose I should coriimiscratc with 
you. And yet, I cannot help feel¬ 
ing-" 

“Oh no, not at all, not at all,” 
Mr. Benedick said jerkily. “I 


had the foresight to insure Twigg’s 
Folly, since it is really my sole 
asset. And for a substantial sum.” 

“Why,” Ncssa exclaimed, “then 
you will be able to buy passages 
for yourself and your sister with 
the insurance money, and go back 
to your friends in Canada, won’t 
you?” 

He beamed. “Ob, yes, my dear. 
1 linvc been thinking about that 
ever since I realised that the Folly 
was on fire.” He looked round at 
us all, and his face was pinker than 
ever. “And I liopc very much,” 
he went on, turning to Nessa and 
me, “ that when we are nicely 
settled among our friends in 
Canada, you two will accept a 
ticket apiece as a little reward for 
what you have done for my sister 
and myself, and come over and 
visit us there.” 

And that, believe me, is' what 
Ncssa and I fully intend to do, 
when we have put our schooldays 
behind us and can detide tor our¬ 
selves how we would like best to 
spend our lime! 

The End 
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i GIANT 1 

Prussian set$ 

★ "I” J' 

*GIANT GERMANS^ 

IA i o n — I 

★ Ui i 1^ I I 

$ fn in Juliilees, * 

★ niul ninny Other splendid etanipa FREE ^ 
]^to every applicant for our World Famous ^ 
^Discount Approvals sending 3d. postage J 

★ for I'TIKK GIFT. I 

i COVSTAMPCO (CN), ? 

^11 CLARKNDOIS STREET, COVENTRY-jlr 
icic'kicirkici^icicirkitic'kirk'k-k'kif 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


50 Algeria 2/6 
100 Argentine 3/- 
500 Austria 15/* 
25 Belgian Cols. 2/3 
SO Colombia 2/6 
100 Denmark 2/- 
100 Finland 2/0 
200 rnincn 4/- 
25 Iceland 3/0 
50 Luxembourg 3/- 
100 (Ireeco 3/- 
100 Yugoslavia 3/6 


100 Portugal 3/* 
100 Biissia 3/9 
50 South Africa 2/- 
100 Spain 1/9 

100 Swedim 2/3 
100 Switzerland 2/0 


25 Turkey 
500 irungary 
- 50 Chilo 
25 Pakistan 
100 (lormaiiy 
25 Cuba 


1/3 

lO'Q 

1/9 

1/3 

!/• 

1/3 


50 DifT. used Queen Jillzabcth stamps, 4/0, 
Whole W’orld 1000 11/0, 2000 Q2/G, 
postiigo v 2.UL extra on all orders. STAN¬ 
LEY aiBBONS’NEW CATALOtllTES; 
I'ai’C 1 Jti’it. Bnipiro 1055, 16/- I'Uis 7(1. 
1 ) 0 ,-it. Part II Buropo & Cols. 1,227 pages. 
21/- plus postage 1/3. 

H. II. G. VORLEY 

>5 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.! 


50 DIFFERENT CHINA FfTEE 

This packet, which includes 
LARGE AIRS and many 
other attractive stamps, 
will I»e given free to all np- 
^ pUcanta for ouc discount 

Approvals, i?('/urjt postage 
appreciated. 

t*. OWEN (CN 161), 

DAYONA, MEYSOMS AVENUE, 

GREENBANK, NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE j 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE! 

Arc 50 British Colonial stamps, ALL 
DIFFERENT, of any interest to you? 
If so, send 4fl. to cover postage, etc., 
and ask to seo Approvals. Tho above 
offer will then bo sent to you wltlioiit- 
further cost, WITH AN ATTRACTIVE 
SELECTION OF STAMPS ON APPROVAL. 
A. E. RUDGE, Millook, Rude, Cornwall 


-FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps Is given abso¬ 
lutely FREEto all genuine applicants 
for my superior Approvals enclosing 
2\d. stamp for postage. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

61 Whitley Road, Hoddesdon, Herts, 


SIX REIGNS PACKET FREE 


This' packet contains stamps from tho six 
reigns, from Queen Victoria to our present 
Queen lili’/.abelh. Everyono will want „onc 
of these. As usual, it is FREE to nil 
genuine applicants for my Approval.s who 
enclose postage, (Without Approvals enclose 
9cl. In stamps.) (Postal business only.) 

E. J. SMITH 

5 Ftilford Street, Lltfcrpool, 5 
★ DON’T ENCLOSE POSTAGE A 
—^These trlangulars are REALLY free— 

4 UNUSUAL TRIANCULARS 

depicting helicopter, pigeons, a 
smashing eporis stamp, and 
beautiful flower stamp. 

ALL ABSOLUTELY FREE 

Simply reqitesT Approvals. 

MOUSLEY STAMPS (CN), EASTWOOD. NOTTS. 

NEW ZEALAND 
1/-, 1/3 & 2/-VALUES 

— 4/3 Face Value — 
Beautifully ongraved bl-oolourod 
George VI stamps. 

To obtain these lilgh values simply renucst to 
sec a selection of British Colonial stamps ou 
Approval, enclosing 2id. postngtj 

JOHN MELLOR (Dept. 0.2), 

1 Crossley Street, Wetherby. Yorks 


FREE 


THE FIRST 

QUEEN 

ON STAMPS! 

Famous id. 
Red and otlier 
1^ stamps of Quccii 
' Victoria’s reign 
presented FREE in stamp collec¬ 
tor’s POCKET WALLET to all send¬ 
ing 3 d. stamp requesting our famous 
all-world pictorial Approvals. 
Wonderful Cash Bonus offer to all 
regtdar cttslomers. 

A. ROBERTS (Dept. C N) 

37 Cliestnut RJ., Rayne. Pk,, LonJon, S.W.2D 

























































































CELESTIAL DOLPHIN 

By the CN Astronomer 


Tfie Ch;7dren's New^popcr, Sc^temtiCf II, 1954 

MOUNT ASAMA 
SPEAKS 

Ashes were thrown nearly a mile 
high during a recent eruption of 
Mount Asaina,-the, 8200-foot vol¬ 
cano about 80 miles north-west of 
Tokyo, Japan. 

The volcano had not imdcrgono 
so violent an eruption since 1934, 
when a tremendous explosion 
scared people living in the village 
near its base. 

A' great column of coppery 
smoke towered over , the crater, 
follovred by a shower of ash. 

Asama has often seemed to be 
threatening resumption of full 
activity since the great eruption of 
more than a century ago when lava 
destroyed 20'villages. Today a 
lava-bed two miles wide and 
several miles long shows the extent 
of that great upheaval. 

SILVIill AT lil)lM?l][{GI! 

The travelling , exhibition of 
modern silver, organised by the 
Worshipfiih Company of Gold¬ 
smiths, has many interesting things 
to show, including the pen used 
by the Queen to sign the Corona¬ 
tion Oath. There is also a casket 
of glass and silver, eommissioned 
by Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother as a Christmas gift to the 
late King George VI. 

The exhibition is open at the 
"oyal Scottish Museum, Edin¬ 
burgh, until September 28. 


the sky becomes quite dark 
a remarkable cluster of ten 
stars may be seen almost due 
south, and midway between the 
horizon and overhead. 

The stars represent the constclla-, 
fion of Dciphinus the Dolphin. 
(Another popular 
name for the ten 
stars whicli present 
a rectangular form 
is Job's ’ Coffin.) 

They will be readily 
recognised from the 
accompanying star- 
map, while the 
bright star Altair, 
a little way to the 
right, will be a guide, to the group. 

That these .stars should be 
grouped in this strange way stimu¬ 
lated the imagination of ancient 
peoples since the dawn of history. 
I'or upwards of 7000 years these 
stars have been regarded as 
representing - a dolphin, a sea 
mammal. 

It was usually represented more 
in the form of the dolphin of 
Heraldry—with a large head, 
enormous mouth, mermaid-like 
tail,'and a row of spines down its 
back, thus making if quite unlike 
a real dolphin. 

Such strange figures were not 
'named haphazardly but arose from 
the imagination of the ancients, 
and .stories were attached to them. 


This' celestial dolphin appears 
at the beginning of the proces¬ 
sion of Watery Constellations, as 
they arc called, which will rise in 
the cast during the next three 
months. 

The brightest stars of Dciphinus 
arc Beta and Alpha 
(third magnitude) 
which, with Gamma 
and Delta, form the 
head. The other 
stars form the up¬ 
right curving body 
which extends much 
farther south than 
Kappa. 

Beta is composed 
of two suns, the smaller one of 
sixth magnitude revolving round 
the larger, a great yellowish sun, 
in 26 years and 290 days. This 
Solar system, at a distance of about 
136 light-years’ journey, doubtlc.ss 
possesses other planets also revolv¬ 
ing round the central sun. 

Gamma is also composed of 
what appears to be two suns, the 
larger one being yellowish and the 
smaller one of a greenish hue; 
these arc at a distance of 105 light- 
years and may be easily seen 
through a small astronomical tele¬ 
scope. 

Of the other stars it is known 
that Delta is at a distance of 296 
light-years and Zeta at 217 light- 
years. Epsilon is a “giant ’’ sun 
of the B type, as astronomers say, 
which indicates that'Epsilon is in 
an early and very gaseous stage of 
its existence, having a super-hot 
surface enveloped in incandescent 
helium. This sun appears to be 
something like 2000 light-years 
distant. G. F. M. 


CHARTING Tin: UNKNOWN 
ARCTIC 

The new Canadian warship 
Labrador is both a fighting vessel 
and a floating scientifie laboratory. 

Now on her maiden voyage, she 
is equipped with almost every pos¬ 
sible piece of apparatus to test and 
chart Arctic weather, marine 
biology, navigation, and atmos¬ 
phere. 

Her chief task will be to produce 
a new and authentic chart system 
for navigation of the far northern 
waters. Eventually every creek, 
inlet, current, and coastal con¬ 
formation will be tabulated. The 
Labrador is so equipped that sbe 
■ will be able to work in Arctic con¬ 
ditions nearly all the year round. 


TUBE TELEPHONE 

London Transport are installing 
a special telephone system to 
enable drivers on Underground 
trains to speak direct to their 
central headquarters. 

Now in operation on the 
Northern and Bakcrloo lines, the 
device, known as Drico, is to be 
extended to the Central and Picca¬ 
dilly lines. 

A train driver halted on the 
tidrc network and wishing to con¬ 
tact his control centre, slips a pair 
of microphone leads onto twin 
wires running along the tunnel 
walls. His voice is heard through 
a loudspeaker in the control ofiicc 
and the controller's reply is relayed 
to a loudspeaker in his cab. 


:C/Sf Competition No. II- 


WIM A 1II€¥€I^E 


A 


NEW Hercules Bicycle, complete with accessories, is to be won in the 
eleventh of. our fortnightly competitions I There arc also ten 10s. 
Notes for runners-up, and entry is open to all under 17—^as usual, free ! 

This week the competition is a crossword iiuzzlc. First cut out the square, 
together with the coupon, and paste it onto a postcard. When dry, simply 
(ill in the most suitable answers you can find to the clues given here. 

Complete the coupon with your full name, age, and address, ask an adult 
to sign it as being entirely your own work, then post to : 

CN Coinpctitiou No. 11, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, September 2), the closing date. The competition 
is open to readers living in Great Britain, 

Northern Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 

The splendid new bicyele will be awarded 
for the best solution submitted, and 10s. 

Notes for the ten next best. In the 
event of a tie, or ties, neatness according 
to age will be taken into account. The 
Editor’s decision is final. 



I 

I Name .-. Age.... 

I Your ! 

I Address - . [ 

i.....i 

I Pareut'.Guardian's J 

1 Signature . ' 

-CUT AROUND THIS l.INF-*1 


Clues Across 

1. A hoy’s headwear. 

3. You do this when play¬ 
ing draughts. 

6. A carpenter would want 
to have these liandy. 

7. Wooden huts. 

10. Consumes. 

12. Tlicy run underground, 
mostly. 

14. Vehielcs. 

16. Wooden ones arc ([uite 
common. 

18. The greatest asset yon 
can have. 

19. It is as well to see the 
doctor if you get this. 

dues Down 

1. Another name for taxis. 

2. Five and a half yards. 

3. A licallh-giving drink is 
made from these. 

4. It goes round a picture. 

5. Gamekeeper often des¬ 
troys lliesc in the woods. 

8. What a jockey rides. 

9. Re-arrange “ rides ’’ In 
make anoflicr word. 

11. A girl's name. 

13. A nohlc animal. 

15. The Captain’s righl- 
hand man. 

17. A precious jewel. 



1 CURL-UP DOLLS WIGS i GIVE YOUR DOLLY A 

REAL HOME PERM 

Will I>lait,j With a Cnrl- 
Liirl, Ijrush,|Up Home 
Comb a n d I perm outfil, 

I’erm in your | in .your own 
own style. | jionic—• 

For size mca- __ 

sure oireiim-1 JUST LIKE 
fercuce roiiiicl | MUMMY’S 
head just! 



llic head jwstj 
above the eyes. | PRICE 


12 ' .. 
.. 


WIG PRICES 
. .. 5 '- I 16" . , . 
. .. 5,'6 I ir .. , 

Post & PrcIJiij? 6i. , 


6 ’- 
6 6 



PLi» 6«I. Prtui & Park! 


UONTENi’.S OK OUTKIf 
CaitUup Divlly Shampoo. Uxirl-up Dol’.y 
Curlers. CurUiip Doily RiiiRe. C'ir!>u,'i 
Hair Pins. Ciiri-iip Scllin;;' Lotion. Curt-uJ 
End Tisuics. Silk H.iir Net. 


IT’S NEW ‘ROLL-A-DOLU SKATES for a DOLL 


'J'he very latest novelty. Motal Skates 
with adjusting screws to fit any size doll. 


Pins (ul 
Post (t- 


SlCIIalaS’ PBillM C«. (CNJ 

7 ClIAKI.EVILLIi; ROAD, LONDON, W.H. 


DO Goo^ 



LIQUORICE 

ALLSORTS 

'-II 1111 ... - ^ 


PAilNTS f 

Help your Child to 
the Grammar School 

Let us leach YOUR child person- 
tilly for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School ’’ Examinations. Help your 
child to success by immediate enrol¬ 
ment for a Home “ Prep ’’ Corres¬ 
pondence Course. 

\Vc offer your child the hcnefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a series of 
individually-planned lessons person¬ 
ally-designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought. 

Write for details of these courses slating 
the aije of your child and the appro.x- 
iir.alc date of taking the examination. 
Fees from £2 5 0. 

HOME “ PREP” 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 



Well saved! 

The owner of this puppy will be feel¬ 
ing grateful... and wc too arc very 
grateful to the many of you who save 
up and help us at the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help the children who aren’t proper¬ 
ly cared for. Have you joined the 
League of Pity (the Boys’ and Girls' 
Branch of the N.S.P.C.C.)? It’s well 
worth belngaiiiembcr—cvcry penny 
yousavoishclpiriganothcrboyorgirl. 

HOW TO JOIN: Siivc up 2/6 and send it Vvltli 
the Ibrm below, whieli you should cut out 
end fill in. The League then sends you your 
JIlua Bird. Membership Badge and, on loan, 
a Blue Egg in which to put your League 
savings. 


SEND YOUR COUPON NOW 

To The Leauue o/Piiy, victory rouse, lh- 

CLSTliR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. P/casC CUVOl 

*ne as a Member. / enclose P.O.Jor 216 

NAME... 

ADDRESS :....... 


PLEASE U SE BLOCK CAPITALS 



\Vr load your camera FBBE with an 
ultra-i’iiificl Britlsli iiiaclo “Gi’at ispool” 
film, to ndvortiso the GraLisiiooI Service. 
NO “CATCH.*' . Solid this advert, with 
name, uddrcBs and 6d. in Btaiiips to 
cover postage, packing, etc. I'l'cc film 
will 1)0 sent by rotuin. TIIl'^SR SIZES 
ONLY. 620, 120 and 127. Famous for 
20 years. 


Dept. F, College House, Howard Place, 
Shelton :: Stoke-on-Trent 


GRATISPOOL LTD. 
(Dept. CN7), GLASGOW, C.1. 



GENUINE 

mBAT&m 


Calf length. Brand-new 
and not old slock. Spick 

_ and ep.Tupo.st-warmorlel. 

f^jr Oenuinc Ministry piu’- 


CmiDHRIS 

HAW ewe ^ ' 

msAmm 


Tor treacherous 
weather wo can — .. i 

r coo min end 
school trench coat 
style, double 
brciiatcd, proofed and. 
lined throughout. Sent 
for 5/- and 5i- montlily. 

Cash price 39/11. 

Sizes ; 22-24 : Sizes 26 
to 32, 5/- extra. 34 
to 44, 10/- extra. Send now. 

Marfiueus, Caiuonis, Tarpaulins 
HE ADQITARTER 8c GBMERAI. SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/84), 106-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.in. Wed. 


ere. I # chase, I'ino siictlo leather 
uppcr.R, Weattierpi'oof witli solid leather 
solos and hecld. Sizes from 5 up to 12 
inclusive. Idea! for both men and women. 
Ju.st the boot for motor cyclists, outdoor 
workers, etc., and for rough weather. 
Very sniuro and durable. Made by world- 
ronownod English Boot niauufacturors, 
10/11 only.. Post, etc., 1/7. A bargain 
you cannot possibly all'onl to juisa. 
Free Lists liinoculurs. Tc-nts, WnLclie.s 



etc. TERMS. 
























































































The BRy\N Tub 


ALL IN A DAY’S WORK 
A VISITOR to the coiintrysido 
was alarmed to see a postman 
in full flight across a field with a 
bull in hot pursuit. Reaching the 
gate the postman flung himself 
over with the bull no more than 
a yard behind. 

“Gosh,” cried the visitor, “he 
almost got you that time.” 

“Yes,” came the answer, “he 
almost has me every morning! ” ’ ' 

What flower am I ? 

first is a beast with a white- 
tipped tail. 

My next covers hands in storm 
and hail. 

My whole has purple, bell-shaped 
flowers; 

Over the rest of the garden it 
towers. 

OAOlSxOj 

Can yon ... 

. . . add the groups of letters to 
the names of the animals in the 
picture below and so make eight 
now words? 

Answer next w'ci’k 


PLAYING FAST AND LOOSE 

According to one explanation 
the saying playing fast and 
loose comes from archery. 

.During a contest an archer who 
was about to shoot would shout; 
“Fast ” as a warning to spectators 
to stand fast, or still. 

A careless bowman would loose 
his shaft before his warning could 
be heeded. The phrase has thu.s 
come to mean saying one thing 
and doing another. 

SPOT THE ... 

MAGPIE MOTM IIS it rcsts 0 n a 
fence. The magpie is a day-flying 
moth, common in town and 
country alike. It is a whitish-grey 
colour. 


JACKO GETS INTO THE SWING OF THINGS 




marked with 
black or 
very 



/I 'SLIP 


Bravo, Mrs 

Jt was the Jay who started the 
other woodland birds saying: 
“Mrs. Pheasant is a bad mother.” 
As Sentinel of the Woods he 
watched mostly everything, so he 
saw the keeper taking her eggs 
and then giving them to an 
ordinary hen to hatch in a coop. 

“If men didn’t 
think you were a 
bad mother they 
wouldn’t do that!” 
screeched Jay. 

“But you ■ arc 
wrong 1 ■” cried 
M r s. Pheiisant. 

And she went off 
into a brambly 
thicket where no 
man could come 
and laid more 
olive green eggs. 

And when they 
were hatched Mrs. 

Pheasant was the 
mother of ten brownish chicks. 

But by now the other birds were 
too busy with their own broods 
to look or listen. So Jay's story 
persisted. 

Weeks passed, the fields of oats 
on the opposite side of the quiet 
country road ripened, and the 
harvester began its work. 

Then, one Sunday afternoon, 
Mrs. Pheasant and her brood were 
feeding in the stubble of a half¬ 


brown spots. 
The forewings have a yellow line 
funning across their centre.. An 
average specimen has a wing span 
of about two inches. 

Another name for these pretty 
little moths is Currant-moth—due 
to the fact that in the larval stage 
the caterpillars feed on the leaves 
of currant, bushes, a habit which 
rouses many a gardener’s wrath! 

City of two continents 

J.STANHUL, once Constantinople, 

, , ' the former capital of Turkey, 
extends into two continents.' Part of 
' the city is in Europe and the rest, 
across the Dardcnclles, in Asia. 

Sett to let 

SAID a busy youiif,-bmlger from 
Pett: ' 

"/ have tliii; three iien' rooms 
for my sett. 

Now fixed to o'tree, 

A large notice yott'll see. 

Saying, ‘Underground lodgings to 
let.' ” . 

Plieasant! 

cut field when she heard a hum¬ 
ming roar. “The harvester is 
coming to finish the field,” she 
called. “ Back into the wood 
quickly.” 

Obediently the nearest chicks 
..began crossing the road. Then 
Mrs. Pheasant saw her mistake. 

Not the harvester, 
but five cars, close 
behind each other, 
came round the 
corner of the road. 

.They were part 
of a motor rally, 
and the first driver 
was startled to see 
M r s. Pheasant 
dash into the road 
and stand there 
firmly. He jammed 
on his brakes and 
W «« - signalled the cars 

•’chind to stop. 

-v/hen all the 

cars were still Mrs. Pheasant called 
to the rest of her chicks. She saw 
each safely across the road before ' 
she ran off to take refuge in the 
wood herself. 

. “Never tell me that pheasants 
aren't good mothers after that!” 
said the first driver as he started 
up. And Jay, who had watched it 
all, planned to tell everyone, too, 
how brave she was. 

Jane Tiiornicroft 


old bce-liivcs arc cmply,” otiserved .Tacko. “Surely ihcre ouglit to be 
some way in wbicb wo could use them. I must think of somclliing.” And 
sure enough lie did. With some rope tied to the hough of a tree, and the 
dark . hives turned u[)sidc down he found that they made excellent swings. Chimp 
tvaa thoroughly enjoying himself—until one of the rightful otvncrs returned! 



Hard on Iiini 

“'\Yould you put soft crepe 
soles on Father’s slippers, 
please?” young Tommy asked the 
cobbler. 

“Why, do leather soles hurt 
him?” 

“No, but they burt me. Father 
uses them to spank me with!” 

When . . . 

. . . were there only two vowels? 

OJD.H / fnii> fj DAOjAq 

mu ip/f/.u ‘{|/ on) Jo. .vuij .?»// /// 

The hen’s wish 



J WISH I were a scholar, 

Willi pencil and uith pen. 
I’d write a elcver e.ssay 
And get ten out of ten! 
Masters all would jiraise me. 
Give me a 'prize and then 
I’d know it wasn’t true to say 
You’re “Sillv as a Hen!” 


Tongue twislcr 

gAY three timeis ■ quickly: 

back brake block of 
Brock’s black bike broke. 


The 

Billy 


TIIREE-IN-ONE 

PrIvately-owni:d ship licensed 
to attack enemy shipping 
Welsh mining valley 
Famous American inventor 
Scottish Royal burgh 
Pale bluc-grccn semi-precious 
stone 

The eighth month of the old 
Roman calendar 
Centre part of an atom 

To find the answers to these 
elites link three of the letter-groups 
below. Write the answers in a list 
and you will find that their first 
and last letters spell the names of 
two leading Soccer clubs, one 
English and one Scottish. 

cle da Ed eer er ing is irl ise Nu 
ob Oct ond on Pri quo Rh St Tiir 
us vat 

Answer next week 


Melody 

]\J^Y first is in music and also in • 
mime. 

My next is in singer, but not in 
rhyme; 

My third’s in piano and also in 
song. 

Try stage for my next, and you 
won’t .go far wrong; 

My fifth is in puppet, suspended by 
strings, 

My sixth is in fairy, with fluttering 
wings; 

My seventh’s in juggler and 
laughter, and I 

Say search them again, and my 
last you’ll espy. 

My whole is often black and 
hearty, 

And may be seen in a concert 
party. 

p.iisiim 
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PYRAMID PUZZLE 

Can you build a pyramid of 
words with answers to the clues 
below? After the first, each line 
contains the same letters as the 
line- before, though not necessarily 
in the same order, and each new 
line has one newsletter added. 

Jnitial letter of the “Dark Con¬ 
tinent ” 

Master of Arts 
One of the limbs 
A measure for paper 
Foals’ mothers 

We always hope the good ones will 
come true 
Daubed 

Dimensions determined 

Answer next week 

Duty first 

“^ND what w'ould you like?” 

beamed the general stores 
shopkeeper to little Betty. 
“Sweets?” 

“Yes, but Mother told me to 
buy soap.” 


Birds in n group 

A GROUP of pheasants is des¬ 
cribed as a nide and a group 
of herons as a sedge. 


Pyrnniiil Puzzle 

S 

AS 

SlOA 

TEAS - 
SWEAT 
WASTED 
STI’AVAIID 
WESTWABTt 
Threc-iii’ono 
n ippoyiptaimi S 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Piitiire puzzle 
Cow, wotv^el, rat, tlof?, 
mouse, liOTsp, cut, inolo; 


bscrvBtor 

licloi'i 

ebul 

irtnin;;h:t 

ppart 

xmiiistc 

islloto 
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